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Camp before Sebastopol, 
Sunday, 12 Nov., 1854. 

We arrived at Balaclava on Wednesday last, 
landed and marched here (seven miles) that night, 
passed the night a/ fresco, and of course hard rain 
and no grub. Noone at home can form the ghost 
of an idea of the hard work a soldier has here; 
what between the trenches and alarms we have 
never a moment to ourselves. I feel for the men, 
as they have been wet for three days; the work in 
the trenches is no joke. We march down there at 
6 P.M., as soon as it is dark, and remain there till 
some time next day; half of the men are on the 
qui vive, the others lie down; but, poor devils! 
of late you see them lying up to their middles in 
water. How they stand it ] know not. What a fool 
I was to be so anxious to come out here! We have 
only commenced work yet. The Russians cannot 


| drive us away, but starvation and cold may. We 


| hear that we are to winter here; if so I shall often 
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remember you, as I have got the fur coat here. 
Old Garrett has got a brigade: I have the regiment 
and have my hands full; it quite amazes one after 


| the quiet, dry, snug work in barracks at home. So 


much for my doings. All 1 can tell you about 


| Sebastopol is it has not fallen; we only have in- 


vested the south side, all the rest of it being open 
to the enemy. ‘The French and ourselves are 
bombarding away day and night, and have been 


| doing so since the 5th of last month, and are likely 


—Mr. Dodgs m’s Don Quixote’ in Basque—* Fry's Guide 


to London Charities.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes, 

SUFFERINGS OF TROOPS IN WINTER. 

Ar the present time, when the war in the 
Far East has drawn attention to the hard- 
ships inseparable from a winter campaign, 
it may not be uninteresting to recall the 
sufferings of our army in the Crimea during | 
the winter of 1854-5. The following notes 
are extracted from letters written from the 
camp before Sebastopol by the late General 
Maxwell, ©.B., who commanded the 46th 
Regiment during the siege. These, of course, | 
were not intended for publication, and do! 
not pretend to be anything more than | 
private letters, written at odd moments | 
and sent home to his friends, to tell them | 
of his life and work at the front. At the 
same time they are interesting as giving 
the impressions of an ofticer on the spot, ond 
showing that the army was quite alive to 
the mismanagement and procrastination of 
the authorities. They also form an additional 
testimony to the good conduct of our soldiers 
under very trying circumstances, and to the 
appalling loss of life caused by sickness, 
chiefly due to exposure and starvation. 


to do so for another month ; and even when we get 
in we cannot remain, as the strong forts on the 
south side command the town. A pretty look-out 
we have. The fact is, we have tried too much, and 
if we fail you may all thank the press for it. 

I, to my great joy, met Colin* at Constantinople ; 
he had been sent down sick, but was nearly well. 
Poor fellow, he was nearly naked ; I was happy to 


| be able to clothe him in a complete suit. € ex- 


pected to be back here very soon, and appeared 


| anxious for it, which I rather wonder at. We were 


too late for the action last Sunday :+ [except those 
of} our people we sent out before us, and our fricad, 
the Editor of The Tis, will be happy to hear that 
they did at least as well as their neighbours. The 
pluck and spirit of the men is wonderful. Last 
night in the trenches a party of ours were at work ; 
the Russians came out, and our fools wished to be 
allowed to goat them with their spades and pick- 
axes. I am sorry to say that this morning cholera 
made its appearance in our camp, and we have lost 
tive men. i trust it may stop as it is an awful 


| scourge. The men care nothing for bullets, but 
| don't like the cholera. 


Camp before Sebastopol, 8 January, 1855, 

That infernal town is as far off as ever from being 
taken, and looks as nice and comfortable to our 
longing eyes as the Russians could wish. Our 
winter has commenced now ; it was ushered in with 
a devil of a fall of snow, and then hard frost with 
a biting cold north wind; but poor weather for 
tents, but they are wonderfully warm, more so than 
you can fancy, or we may be getting accustomed to 

* His brother, in the 93rd Highlanders. 

+ Inkerman. Two companies only of the 46th 
were at this battle. The remainder of the regiment 
had been detained at home, owing to an inquiry 
into a case of “ bally-ragging” an officer. A cartoon 
appeared in Punch with reference to this incident. 
See issue of 19 August, 1S54. 
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them and to the cold. The mercury was down to 8 
last night; I think that is the lowest we have had 
it yet. If it does not get worse we may weather it 
yet, but we are sadly reduced ; our Brigade, con- 
sisting of the Ist Battalion Rifle Brigade, 46th, 
fird, and 58th, can only turn out 700 men fit for 
duty. Yesterday the 63rd could only turn out four 
wen ! This morning we have 244* men fit for duty: 
that includes officers, servants, and every man in 
the regiment. We have 337 away sick at Balaclava 
oe Scutari, and 174 sick here. We have buried, 
since landing on 8 November, 169—only 9 of these 
from loss in the trenches by shot, the remainder 
fs/'ed by hard work, exposure to cold and wet, bad 

or rather short - allowance of food, and insufli- 
cient clothing. The poor fellows are half naked, 
have no change of clothes, and consequently are 
never, I may say, dry. They have at the rery mos 


only one night in bed—not in bed, but in their | 


tents: that is to say every other night they pass in 
the trenches, and from their proximity to the 
enemy and cold they dare not sleep, and hard work 
it is. This night Ihave the pleasant prospect of 
marching down there at five o'clock, remaining till 
six next morning. My duty when there is to see 
that our guards are properly posted, and sentries 
cut in every direction. 1 have a deal of ground to 
walk over, rough and hilly; on a fine, dry night it 
keeps me warm, but on a wet, dark night it is 
dreary work : and that is the sort of night we must 
be most wide awake. Your fur coat, which I most 
providentially brought out, has been the saving of 
my life. With another one over it to keep off the 
wet, it is a famous thing. If I had only a pair of 
waterproof boots and a good, strong waterproof 
coat, I should be all right; but I am in hopes of 
getting them from some of the numerous supplies 
coming out. We hear a great deal of wooden houses 
and no end of things coming out from the generous 
people at home ; but, alas! they will come up to us 
too late, Lam afraid. Everything here is foo /afe. 
‘The authorities here are most supine and dilatory 
about everything; I suppose their eyes will be 
opened when the whole army is like the 63rd, dead 
cr in hospital; then I hope they will have to give 
an account to the country for their mismanagement. 
7 « Times correspondent (with one exception) gives 
a fair account of what is going on here, drawn mildly, 
of course, when he talks of the ill-treatment of the 
men. The exception Lallude to was his account of 
the 46th not turning out for the trenches the night of 
the gale: a more unfounded lie never was; never 
did wet, half-clothed, poor devils, without a morsel 
ty cat all day, turn out more willingly—not a murmur 
to be heard. I sent the captain who marched them 
down and remained with them that night in the 
trenches, and the adjutant who paraded them, tothe 
correspondent todemand hisauthority. He would not 
rive it up, but said he was sorry at having written 
it, and was very contrite ; but the fact is, he must 
please his employers. One never sees Lord Raglan ; 
Le and his staff live in a good house, his horses have 
good stables, and are all very comfortable. I wish 
their house were burnt down and they put in tents, 
He believes, I verily think, that the men are getting 
all the good things the papers talk of; but don’t 
think the whole army is so badly off as our brigade. 
‘The 3rd and 4th Divisions are the hardest worked, 


* ‘This is the figure in the letter, but from the 
* Morning State” of the regiment, given later on, 
there would seem to have been only 140 fit for duty. 


a} 


and consequently the greatest sufferers in the army. 
Colin is with the Highland Brigade near Balaclava. 
Their men are very well, fat, and well fed. They 
are well because they have no trenches and expo- 
‘sure; well fed because they are close to Balaclava, 
where the supplies are kept. We are seven miles. 
off, and the country is in such a state, and the com- 
missariat so bad, that our biscuit, meat, and rum 
are often obliged to be sent for by fatigue parties of 
poor men worn out with work in these infernal 
| trenches. All our clothing and other supplies we 
} send men for, and the wooden houses, &c., will lie, 
and are lying, at Balaclava, with no means of being 
brought up; our want of arrangement is beyond 
leonception. They have commenced a railroad from 
Solioee to this—again too late; it will be tinished 
when the weather gets fine and the country is in 
good order. I sometimes tremble to think what 
the consequences of all this mismanagement will be : 
but triumph at last we must, at a frightful cost of 
men. was never better in my life; eat, if pos 
| sible, better than ever—when I can get it. Salt 
meat is poor stuff to live on, so we take every 
opportunity of getting preserved meats, but at 
ruinous prices. Till this time we have been supplied 
by Maltese and Greek rascals, whom the Govern- 
ment have stupidly allowed to settle at Balaclava 
}and charge what they choose for things. Living 
as we are, men are reckless of expense, and, not 
knowing how long they may live to eat, pay 
anything. 
Morning State of 46th Regiment, 8 Jan., 1855. 

Men fit for duty, including all casualties, such 


| as officers, servants, &e. 
| Sick at Scutari ove 
Sick in tents here... one oe oo 
OSL 
Lost from disease since landing 9 Nov.... 160 
By shot... ove eco eee eve 
169 


From this state, you may judge how cur men get 
on. We have sent away six officers sick. 
ae 
BIBLLOG RAPHICAL NOTES ON DICKENS 
AND THACKERAY. 

Severat bibliographies of Charles Dickens 
have been compiled since the death of that 
writer, and the latest of them appeared a few 
months ago under the editorship of Mr. J. C, 
Thomson. It is not, perhaps, very high praise 
to say that this little work is a decided 
advance upon its predecessors, though it still 
leaves much to be desired ; and I consider 
that it appeals more to the student of 
Dickens than to the collector of his works, 
This was perhaps the object of the compiler, 
especially as very few of the writings of 
Dickens come within the category of “rarities.’ 
Nevertheless, it would have been better if the 
collations of the books had been drawn up on 
a more scientific plan, and if the whole work 
had been subjected to closer revision. A few 
errors will be discovered on close inspection, 
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misprints abound, and, to give only one | world was evidently unaware of the value 
example, the name of the “ great George” is | of the compilation, owing, doubtless, to the 
consistently misspelt “Cruickshank.” Some fact that Dickens’s contributions had never 
notice of the collected editions should also come within the cognizance of bibliographers 
have been given, as the prefaces which; In one of Mr. Logan’s productions, a 
Hickens specially wrote for some of the Christmas pantomime called ‘The Loves of 
volumes are of value. These, however, are Hookey Walker and Sally Roy ; or, Harlequin 
minor blots, which can easily be removed if Humbug,’a note occurs at the bottom of 
a second edition is called for. To say that the page: “See Thwackaway’s ‘ Mountain 
the book is not perfect is merely equivalent Sylph," in which Eolia most ingeniously 
to saying that it is a bibliography. transforms herself into a butterfly.” There 

A great dramatic critic of my acquaintance | are other references to the ‘ Mountain Sylph,’ 
once told me that he considered the “ thirties” | which is styled an opera; but, so far as I 
of the last century the barrenest period in | know, its existence has been ignored by all 
theatrical history. This remark cannot be) writers on Thackeray, although it is known 
applied to literature, for that decade wit-| that about the date of The Carlton Chronicle 
nessed the blossoming into fruit of the) he occasionally occupied himself in composing 
greatest writers of the Victorian era. But | trifles for the lyric stage Of the contributors 
it also created several problems in literary | to The Carlton Chronicle who are named by 
history, some of which still remain unsolved,| Mr. Logan, the venerable and respected 
and are likely to elude the acumen of the | figure of Sir Theodore Martin alone survives. 


most skilful bibliographer. 

{ have in my possession a small quarto 
volume, the contents of which consist of 
plays extracted from The Carlton Chronicle, 
and pasted down by the writer of the plays | 
and the former owner of the book. This was 
the late Mr. W. H. Logan, the author of 
‘A Pedlar’s Pack of Ballads and Songs,’ and 
co-editor with James Maidment of ‘The | 
Dramatists of the Restoration.’ The plays 
are really burlesques, of the ‘ Bombastes | 
Furioso’ order, and are all in print, with the | 
exception of the last, which was copied in | 
manuscript by Mr. Logan, who prefaced the | 
collection with the following note :— 

“ The following absurdities appeared in the pages | 
of The Carlton Chronicle—a clever Conservative | 
journal of the time—which was edited by Percival | 
Weldon Banks, Esquire, Barrister-at-Law, the 
*Morgan Rattler’ of Fraser's Magazine. In The 
Carlton Chronicle appeared for the tirst time some 
of Boz’s ‘Sketches. W. Harrison Ainsworth, 
James Maidment, Theodore Martin, W. Lb. D. D. 
Turnbull, and the writer of these pages, were con- 
tributors, It is supposed that at this date—| 
December, 1856—there are not above four complete | 
sets of The Cariton Chronicle in existence.— 
W. H. L.” 

The plays written by Mr. Logan are dated | 
1836 and 1837, when Dickens was contributing 
his ‘Sketches’ to The Evening Chronicle I 
have never seen a copy of The Carlton Chro- | 
nicle, and the only one that I can trace was | 
that formerly belonging to James Maidment, 
which realized the sum of six shillings and | 
sixpence at the sale of that gentleman’s | 
library on 17 May, 1880 (lot 5018) Mr. 
Maidment’s copy was purchased by the late 
Mr. John Mansfield Mackenzie, of Edinburgh, 
at whose sale on 11 March, 1889, it fetched 
only three shillings (lot 215). The book 


W. F. Prrpeacx. 


EPITAPHIANA. 
Tue following epitaph in the churchyard of 
Lydd, Kent, may be of interest. I have a 
photograph of the tombstone. 


n 
Memory of 
Lieut Tho* Edgar of the Royal Navy 
who departed this life Oct" 17 1801 
Aged 56 years 
He came into the Navy at 10 Years of age 
was in that memorable Engagement 
with Adm! Hawk and sail'd round the World. 
in company with the unfortunate 
Captain Cook of the Resolution 
in his last Voyage when he was killed 
by the Indians at the Island of O whie 
in the south Seas the 14*" Feb’, 177s. 


‘Tom Edgar at last has sail d out of this World 


His shroud is put on & his top sails are furl'd 
He lies snug in deaths boat without any Concern 
And is moor’d for a full due ahead & a Stern 
O’er the Compass of Life he has merrily run 
His Voyage is Completed his reckoning is done. 
Joun G. Apams. 
Hollis, Long Island, New York. 


Aubrey records an epitaph on a tomb of 


| 1398 (‘ Wilts,’ part ii. p. 104) as follows 


Tu qui transieris, videas, sta, perlege, plora ; 
Es quod eram, et eris quod sum : pro me, precor, ora 
This distich had considerable vitality, for 
in 1580 a brass put up to Edmund Hodson, 
formerly Fellow of Winchester College, in 
the cloisters there, runs :— 
Whoso thow art, wyth lovinge harte, 
Stonde, reade, and thincke on me; 
For as I was, so nowe thow arte, 
And as Iam, so shalte thow be 


Finally, on a tombstone dated 1810, in 
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Penalt Churchyard, Monmouthshire, I have 
seen the inscription :— 

Remember we as you pass by! 

As you are now, 80 once Was We; 

As we are now, so you must be; 

lherefore prepare to follow we ; 

Dry up your Tears our Parents dear, 

Weep not for we that Sleepeth here. 

Other examples might be interesting. 

Joun B. 
[See first query, p. 28S. 

The following inscription is to be seen on a 
granite headstone in Streatham Cemetery, 
Garratt Lane, Tooting, 8.W :— 

In Memory of 
David Stolz 
of Balham, 
By Race of Jonah i. 
But God will redeem my soul from the power 
(f the grave, for He shall receive me. 
To Him my spirit I consign : 
Asleep, awake, | do not fear. 
My body too I do resign : 
I dread no evil, (:od is near. 

Reference to Jonah i. 9 gives us the key: 
“And he said unto them, I am an Hebrew ; 
and I fear the Lord, the God of heaven, 
which hath made the sea and the dry land.” 
The quatrain is the last part of a Hebrew 
hymn_entitled * Adoun Olam.’ 

M. L. R. Bresear. 


The following epitaph is quoted in a 
paragraph published in 

of 2 December, 1994, and is stated by the 
writer to have been found by him in a 
volume of the ‘Annual Register ’ issued close 
upon a century ago :— 

‘Epitaph in Kilkeel churchyard: Here lie the 
remains of Thomas Nichols, who died in Phila- 
deiphia, March, 1753. Had he lived, he would 
have been buried here.” 

I have not been able to verify the quota- 
tion, time not permitting of an exhaustive 
search : but it seems to me to be so tho- 
roughly characteristic as to deserve a place 
in the collection published in ‘N. & Q’ 

ALAN STEWART. 

I send an epitaph from an old stone in the 
cemetery at Dacca, Bengal, which, although 
written from memory, is, I believe, correct : 

Oh ye of Scotia’s sons 
For whom music hath a charm 
Your souls to cheer, your hearts to warm, 
Pause and do homage to the shade 
4)f one who in the fiddling trade 
Had few compeers, and, what is better, 
He was the essence of good nater. 
ALEX. THoms. 

I send the following epitaph, copied from 
the churchyard of St. VPeter’s, near Broad- 
stairs, believing it has not appeared in 


Daily hi le 


*N.&Q. before. The monument is an upright 
slab, and at the top are depicted two angels 
and two trumpets. 
In Memory of M* Richard Joy 
(Call'd the Kentish Samson) who 
Died May 18" 1742 Aged 67. 
Herculean Hero! Fam‘d for Strength 
At last Lies here his Breadth & Length. 
See How the Mighty Man is Fall’n! 
To Death y* Strong & Weak are all one. 
And the Same Judgment doth Befall, 
Goliath Great, as David Small. 
It is said that he could lift a weight of 
2.200 Ib. Cur. Watson. 
204, Worple Road, Wimbledon. 
[For references to Jay or Joy see 8" S. iv. 506; 
v. 


*YanKEE Doopte.’ (See 10 S. ii. 480.) 
—The original version of ‘ Yankee Doodle’ 
consists of fifteen verses of four lines each, 
which may be found in *‘ Young Folk's His- 
tory of America,’ edited by Hezekiah Butter- 
worth, pp. 266-8 (Boston, 1881). Of the other 
amusing songs belonging to the same epoch 
|(1775-83), one, entitled ‘The Battle of the 
Kegs,’ is printed in the appendix to (Surgeon) 
James Thacher's ‘ Military Journal,’ Hartford, 
1854. Both these books are in my library. 

Evucene F. McPike. 

Chicago, U.S. 


CLERGYMAN As City CounciLtor. — The 
following is from 7'he 7'imes of 22 December, 
1904:— 

“In Castle-Baynard Ward, at which Alderman 
Sir David Evans was the returning officer, Mr. 
|G. T. Thornes retired, and the Rev. Percival 
| Clementi-Smith, Master of the Mercers’ Company 
jand rector of St. Andrew-by-the-Wardrobe, was 
unanimously elected in his place. Mr. Clementi- 
Smith is the tirst clergyman who has been elected 
to the Corporation since the Reformation.” 

H. W. Unperpowy. 


Cranmer’s Liprary. (See 6 S. xi. 309, 
| 412; 7S. xii. 345.)—At the first and last of 
the above references a request is made for 
, information concerning any books bearing 
the autograph *‘ Thomas Cantuarien.,” with 
the statement at the first reference that the 
|greater portion of Archbishop Cranmer’s 
| books are in the British Museum, but that 
many were sold and scattered. I may say 
that there is a book bearing this signature 
‘on the top margin of the title-page in the 
library of the Royal College of Physicians. 
Its title is: “ Digesto- | rum seu Pandectaru’ 
Iuris Cvsa-| rei Tomus Secundus, quod | 
vulgo Infortiatum | appellant. [Woodcut, 
printer’s device.] Parisijs | Ex officina Claudij 
Cheuallonij, sub | Sole aureo in via ad diuum 


Tacobum. | 1527.” Svo. It is significant that 
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‘the first article in the book is headed, “ Soluto 
matrimonio quemadmodum dos _petatur.” 
There are no underlinings or MS. notes. 

W. R. B. Prirpeaux. 


Tae Hoty Mai or Kenr.— Mr. Sidney 
Lee, at p. 48 of his new book, ‘ Great English- 
men of the Sixteenth Century’ (1904), in his 
interesting account of Sir Thomas More, | 
refers to Elizabeth Barton, “the Holy Maid 
of Kent,” as “staying with the monks of the 
Charterhouse at Sion House, London.’ 

[ may perhaps be allowed to point out 
that it is against the rules of the Order of 
Carthusians to permit women to enter a 
Charterhouse unless it be a nunnery, which 
the one referred to evidently was not; 
indeed, the order had no nunnery in the 
English Province, all their priories being for 
monks. Further, there was no Charter- 
house at Sion House. 

There was a Carthusian Priory or Charter- 
house, founded by Henry V., at (West) 
Sheen, now known as Richmond in Surrey, 
and the priory would not be far from where 
the Observatory now is, in the Old Deer 
Park. More, in his letter to Cromwell, | 
printed in the Rev. T. E. Bridgett’s ‘ Life 
and Writings of Sir Thomas More’ (1892), 
refers to “the Prior of the Charter- 
house at Shene” coming to him and talking 
about the Maid (p 330); and further on 
he states “that after her own confession 
declared at Paul's Cross” on 23 November, 
1533, he sent word by his servant *‘ unto the | 
Prior of the Charterhouse, that she was | 
undoubtedly proved a false, deceiving hypo- 
crite.” But there does not appear to be any-' 
thing to show that the Maid ever went to 
Sheen Charterhouse. 

In the same letter, however, More expressly 
states (p. 326) :— 

“ After this, I being upon a day at Sion, and | 
talking with the fathers together at the grate, 
they showed me that she [7.¢., the Maid] had 
been with them, and showed me divers things 
that some of them misliked in her...... Afterwards, | 
when I heard that she was there again, I came 
thither to see her, and to speak with her myself. 
At which communication had, in a little chapel, 
there were none present but we two.” 

Compare also F. A. Gasquet, ‘Henry VIII. 
and the Eng Mon.’ (1895), vol. i. p. 143. 

Sion Monastery was on the opposite side | 
of the river to Sheen, the site Sete now 
occupied by Sion House, between Isleworth | 
and Brentford, in the county of Middlesex. 
It was a foundation of the Order of St. Bridget 
of Sweden, and according to the rule of the 
order monks and nuns lived under the same 
roof, though the two communities were 
completely separate. The sisters, with the 


abbess, dwelt in one court, and the canons. 
and lay brothers in a separate court by them- 
selves (‘ Mon. Angl.,’ Ellis, vol. vi. p. 542). It 
is said that the rule, although less austere 
than that of the Carthusians, included a strict 
enclosure and the exercises of a contempla- 
tive life. (See Hendriks’s ‘The London 
Charterhouse,’ 1889, pp. 127-8, and G. 
Aungier’s ‘The History and Antiq. of Syon 
Mon.,’ 1840; see p. 85 as to More’s meeting 
with the Maid.) 

It may be worth while also to call attention 
here to the note on p. 13 of Thomas Wright's 
‘Letters relating to the Suppression of the 
Monasteries’ (Camden Soc., 1843), wherein, 


' referring to the subject of the Holy Maid, he 


mentions “the fathers and nuns of Syon, the 
Charter House, [sic] and Sheen,” as if there 
were three places. What, of course, must 
have been intended was the monks and nuns 
of Syon and the monks of Charterhouse at 
Sheen. H. W. Unperpowy. 


CanonizepSarnts.—The following 
list is perhaps not complete, and some details 
I am enelle to fill in; but, such as it is, 
it may be of interest in reference to the 
recent discussion in ‘N. & Q.’ under the 
heading ‘Martyrdom of St. Thomas: 
St. Thomas of Hereford.’ 


I, Formal Canontzations. 

1. St. Alban is stated by Matthew Paris to 
have been canonized by Pope Adrian I. in 794. 

2. St. Willibald was canonized by Leo VIL. 
in 938, 

3. Pope Adrian LV., the only English Pope, 
canonized St. Siegfried in 1158. 

4, 5. Alexander III. canonized St. Edward 
the Confessor, 7 February, 1161/2, by the 
bull devotionis constantium, and 
St. Thomas of Canterbury on 22 March, 
1173/4, by the bull Gaudendum est universitati. 

6, 7. Innocent III. canonized St Gilbert of 
Sempringham in 1202 (bull lost). and St. Wol- 
stan, 14 May, 1203, by the bull Cum secundum 
erangelicam. 

8.9. Honorius IIL. canonized St. Hugh of 
Lincoln, 18 February, 1220/1, by the bull 
Divine diqnatio pietatis, and St. William of 
York, 18 March, 1226/7, by the bull Qué statuit 
ferminos. 

10. St. Edmund Rich was canonized by 
the bull of Innocent IV., dated 11 January, 
1247/8, Novum matris ecclesia. 

11 St. Richard of Chichester was canonized 


20 February, 1261/2, by the bull of Urban LV., 
Evrultet angelica turta. 

12. St. Thomas of Hereford was canonized 
17 April, 1320, by the bull of John XXIL, 
Unigenitus Filius. 


= 
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13. Boniface IX. (Pope from 1389 to 1404) 
is stated to have canonized St. John of Brid- 
lington. 


14, 15. Callixtus IIT. (Pope from 1455 to; 


1458) canonized St. Osmund of Salisbury, 


1 January, 1456/7, and (according to Platina, | 


who is probably wrong) St. Edmund the King 
(date unknown). 

16. In some year unknown St. Stephen 
Harding appears to have been canonized on 
17 April (see Benedict XIV., ‘De Canoniz.,’ 
lib. i. c. 13, nm. 17, t. 1, p. 100). 


Il. Equipollent Canonizations. 
When the ottices of a saint are extended to 
the Universal Church he is said to receive 
equipollent canonization, 


St. Ursula and her companions were thus | 


honoured by St. Pius V. (Pope 1566 to 1572) ; 


St. Anselm by Alexander VIII. (1689-91) ; | 


St. Margaret, Queen of Scotland, by Inno- 
cent XIL, 15 September, 1691; St. Boniface 
by Pius IX. (1846-78) ; St. Augustine of Can- 
terbury by Leo XILL, 28 July, 1882, and 
St. Bede by Leo XILL, 13 November, 1899. 

I may add that St. Bede was at the same 
time declared a Doctor of the Church. The 
same title of honour was declared to St. An- 
selm by Clement XI. in 1720. 

Joun B. Watvewricur. 

Daccer Pres.—By the accidental omission 
of a reference in the first edition of Nares’s 
* Glossary ’ a quotation of two lines has been 
run on, in subsequent editions, to form part 
of another quotation which follows it, and 
the whole is printed thus :— 

den good coosen ; Jesu, how do? 

When shall we eat another Dagyer-pie ? 

‘Out bench-whistler, out; Ill not take thy word 
for a Dagger pie. Decker’s Satiromastix,’ p. 115. 
Hawkins 3 

The first two are the opening lines of a 
little dialogue in verse attributed to S. Row- 
lands, 1602, called ‘’Tis Merrie when Gossips 
mecte.’ 

The *N.E.D.,’ vol. iii. p. 7, col. 3, quoting 
from Nares, as above, naturally attributes 
ithem to Satiromastix.’ 

Another mistake in Nares also affects this 


*Dagger-pie’ article in the ‘N.E.D.’ There 
were two taverns with the sign of the 


“Dagger.” Nares knew only of that in 


Holborn ; but it was the “ Dagger” in Cheap- | 
See | 


side which gave its name to the pies. 
the second part of ‘If you know not me, 
you know nobody,’ Act L. se. ii, by Hey- 
wood. The scene is Hobson’s shop. During 
his absence the two apprentices Sens their 
business The second prentice, going out, 


says? ‘*I must needs step to the Dagyer én 


Cheape, to send a letter into the country vnto 
_my father.” Hobson comes back to his shop, 
jand, when this prentice returns, asks him, 
** And where have you been? 2nd Pren. At 
| breakfast with a Dagger-pie, sir.” Collier, 
in the Shakespeare Society's reprint of the 
play, has a note on the two “ Daggers.” 

P. A. 


Vanisunep Pastimes.—When I was a boy 
I must have been a little “ hooligan,” for one 
of the pastimes or diversions of winter was 
indulgence in the dangerous practice of 
shooting orange-peel at all and sundry from 
a copper Y-shaped “ toy,” the horns of which 
were connected by elastic, from which the 
tiny catapults of orange-peel were shot 
broadcast. I do not know what recalled to 
| me quite spontaneously the memory of those 
boyish instruments of torture, but I have 
not seen them in any of the small shops 
|devoted to the menus plaisirs de la jeuness 
for many years past, and now wonder 
whether police restrictions were quietly 
brought to bear upon the vendors in the 
same way as they were upon the vendors 
of “squirts” and other obnoxious pastimes 
which were such discordant conditions of 
life in the last century. 

M. L. R. Bresvar. 

Netson Fietron. —“ Nelson's peerless 
name” has time and again figured in the 
pages of romance with more or less veri- 
similitude. Just now, with the centenary 
of Trafalgar coming on this year, I have 
noticed three tales of adventure in which 
“the Norfolk Hero,” as we love to call him, 
is introduced These are :- 

1. Mr. Henty’s last story, 
and Courage,’ said by some 
book. 

2. ‘The Commander of the Hirondelle,’ by 
Dr. W. H. Fitchett, which contains fine 
thumbnail sketches of Nelson 

3. *England Expects: a Story of the Last 
Days of Nelson, by Frederick Harrison, 
which has a stirring eccount of the culmina- 
ting scene at Trafalgar. 

It would be interesting if a complete list 
of tales dealing with Nelson and his times, 
directly or indirectly, could be furnished. 
James Hooper. 
Norwich. 


‘By Conduct 
to be his best 


Tue Vicroria AND THE CAMPERDOWN.— 
The subjoined cutting from a recent number 
of The Somerset County Gazette, under the 
heading ‘North Perrott, deserves, I think, 
preservation in ‘N, & Q.’:— 

“AN Revic.--An exceedingly in- 
teresting relic has been placed in the north transept 
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of the parish church, immediately above the 
Hoskyns’ family pew. It is the Union Jack which 
was flying on the ill-fated Victoria when she went 
down after being rammed by the Camperdown a few 
years since. When the Victoria sank this flag, strange 
to say, was found floating on the surface of the sea. 
Tt was picked up and sent to the Admiralty. The 
late Admiral Sir Anthony Hoskyns, when he had 
the command of the Mediterranean Fleet, hoisted 
the same flag on the Victory, then his flagship, and 
it was in turn hauled to the masthead by Admiral 
Tryon, who afterwards assumed the command, and 
who, it will be remembered, went down with his 
ship. On the occasion of the funeral of the late Sir 
Anthony Hoskyns, at North Perrott, the flag was 
used as a pall. It was afterwards given by the 
Admiralty to Lady Hoskyns. On her death this 
relic —— to the family, and they placed it in the 
parish church, where it hangs in graceful folds, 
commemorating the names of two brave men, and 
is a visible reminder of one of the saddest disasters 
in the history of the British Navy.” 
W. Locke Raprorp. 


Luruer Famity. (See 10 S. ii. 323.)—The 
earliest record of this family in my possession 
is from the Visitation of Essex, 1634: Harleian 
Soe. vol. xiii. p. 439), and it commences with 
the Richard whose monument the Rev. Joan 
PickrorD refers to ; but no mention is made of 
the brother Anthonie Luther. Can Mr. Pick- 
FORD or any other of your readers give any 
earlier information respecting this family ; 
also the date of Anthonie’s death? It is 
possible that he died prior to 1634, and that 
the inscription was only placed on his tomb 
at the death of his brother Richard in 1638 

My interest in the family arises from the 
grandson (Richard) and granddaughter (Jane) 
of the above-mentioned Richard having 
married the daughter (Rebecca) and son 
(Edward) of my great-great great-great-great 
uncle, Alderman Edward Rudge, Sheriff of 
London in 1637. 

It was the great-granddaughter (Charlotte 
Luther) of Richard Luther and Rebecca 
Rudge, and sister of John Luther, M.P. for 
the county of Essex, who married, as_ his 
third wife, Henry Fane, of Wormsley, M.P. 
for Lyme Regis, and brother to the eighth 
Earl of Westmorland ; and the manner in 
which Miles or Myless passed to the Fane 


family is described in the “Gentleman’s , 
Topography,” | 


Magazine Library: English 
part iv. p. 96. thus; “ Myless, the property of 
PF. Fane, Exq. (related to the Right Hon. Earl 
of Westmorland). formerly belonging to John 
Luther, Esq. [who, though married, died s.p. 
in 1786), who left it to Mr. Fane at his 
decease 

This is confirmed by the following entry in 
*Burke’s Landed Gentry ’ (ed. 1846, p. 395) : 

** Francis [second son of Henry Fane and Char- 
lotte Luther] of Spetisbury, Dorset, and Green 


| Park Place, Bath, M.P. for Dorchester, who 


succeeded under the will of his uncle John 
Luther, Esq., to the large estates of Myless’s, &c., 
and died without issue, when those estates passe] 
| by entail to his elder brother ” — 

| John, who married Lady Elizabeth Parker, 
‘daughter of Thomas, third Earl of Maccles- 
\field, and by whom he had issue John, 
mentioned in the next paragraph, and others. 

In ‘ Burke’s Peerage’ (ed. 1897, p. 1524) 
Charlotte Luther is described as sister and 
co-heiress (with Rebecca her sister, wife of 

Taylor, Esq.) of John Luther, Esq., of 
Myles, Essex; and ‘ Burke’s Commoners,’ 
\iv. 9, gives the representation of the Luther 
| family as vested in Mr. Fane(John, grandson 
of Charlotte Luther) and Dr. Taylor (John 
| Taylor Gordon. M.D., grandson of Rebecca 
Luther), of Clifton. According to * Burke's 
Landed Gentry’ (ed. 1846, p. 478), this 
Dr. Taylor, or Taylor Gordon, is of royal 
| Scotch descent as well, as being a descendant 
| of the Earls of Huntly. 

I have been unable to trace with any 
certainty that the Luther family of Essex 
were descended from Martin Luther ; but it 
may be interesting tu quote the following in 
this connexion, which appears in ‘ Burkes 
Commoners,’ iv. 9 :-- 

“Established in England during the reign of 
Henry VIII, and undoubtedly allied to the cele- 
brated Reformer, the Luthers remained seated in 
Essex for centuries, intermarrying with the leading 
families of that county, representingit in Parliament, 
and exercising paramount influence in its local 
government.” 


Francis H. Retox. 
9, Broughton Road, Thornton Heath. 


“Torem.”—If there is any book to which 
one turns with confidence for the etymology 
of American words, the ‘Century Dictionary’ 
is surely that book Its note on totem would, 
however, be hard to beat for muddled 
arrangement, and liability to mislead the 
seeker for information :— 

“Amer. Ind.; given as from ‘Massachusetts 
Indian wutohtimoin, that to which a person or place 
belongs’ (Webster’s Dict.); Algonkin dodaiin 
(Tylor); Algoukin ofem, with a pretixed poss. pron. 
nt ‘otem, my family token.” 

A commentary seems necessary to elucidate 


the facts which the above ingeniously 
conceals. 
| («) Massachusetts wutohtimoin, though 


here brought into the foreground, is at best 
only distantly connected with totem. If it 
|were possible to imagine a lexicographer 
| giving tooth as from German zaha, it would 
be a fair parallel to the quotation from 
Webster. 

(4) It is a detail, but the quaint ortho- 
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graphy dodaim is not Tylor’s, but School- 
craft's. See his ‘ Indian Tribes,’ 1851, p. 151. 
(c) The real origin of totem is from 
* Algonkin " (de. Odjibway) ofem, which first 
appeared in European literature in 1612, in 
the French of Lescarbot (“son daemon appell¢ 
acutem,” p. 683). It then dropped out of sight, 
until it was reborrowed from the Odjibway 
into English in the form totem, the initial ¢ 
being due to the incorporation of part of a 
possessive pronoun. is to Lescarbot's 
aoutem exactly as Shakspere’s nuncle is to 
uncle. This the ‘Century’ knows, and tries 
to explain ; but I doubt if any one fresh to the 
matter would understand its explanation, 
which must be my excuse for restating well- 
known facts in (1 hope) simpler language. 
Jas. Platt, Jun. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be sent to them 
direct. 


Hvucu Percey.—At the dispersion of the 
Ashburnham Library was sold a somewhat 
remarkable folio MS. in the handwriting of 
Hugh Percy. Numerous dated entries occur 
in it, ranging from 1658 to 1662. It contains 
on ninety-four leaves a large number of 
examples of the rules of arithmetic, written 
in a small and beautiful hand, and embellished 
with very quaint grotesque initials, in red, 
blue, and green ink. It must have been a 
work of enormous labour, and of great utility 
to a student of commercial arithmetic. On 
a fly-leaf after the title page is the following 
note :— 

“Mary Percy was Borne at Waymouth in Mel- 
comb Regis the 28h day of January in the year 
1645. Departed this Life at 18 July 
between 9 & 10 at night 1704. 

Shee was both Vertuos obedjente & a loueing Wife 
Hath Left this World; her Followers wee must bee 
Shee is gon ; Shee is gon to her Eternal! Rest 
Learn to Submit ; God knows what is the best 
In her Ring Let loue abide till Death Denide 

(1689 in 
Loue did abide and Death Did Deuide 

(1704 in July) 
W hoe So Eer thou art with Loueing Hart 7 
Stand Read & thinke on me for as | was Soe 
Now thou art & as I am Soe Shalt thou bee 

My brother William Percy died the 5 g day of 
June 1705 on bord the John & Elizabeth in the 
Latitude of Cape finister.” 

The allusion to the motto in her wedding or 
betrothal ring is unusual and pathetic. 

There are at the end of the volume notes 
of the births of Richard, Hugh, Mary, Easset, 


! and William Perey, children of Richard and 
Tamzine (Thomasine ?) Percy. 
shall be greatly obliged to any corre- 
spondent who can identify the Hugh Percy 
(doubtless the husband of Mary, born 1645), 
the writer of this curious volume. 
J. HopeK iy. 
Loxpon Bripcr Tueatre. — I should be 
much obliged by any information as to the 
London Bridge Theatre, which was in Tooley 
Street. I have two views of it, exterior and 
interior, and should like to acquire any play- 
bills or cuttings relative to it ; also to ascer- 
tain date of its opening and closing. 
C. Vax Noorpen. 
5, Essex Court, Temple, E.C. 


Besant.—I am told that Sir Walter Besant 
and Mrs. Annie Besant accented the family 
name, one on the first and one on the second 
syllable. I should like to know which 
accent was used by which owner, and whe- 
ther in either case the s was given the 
sound. D. M 

Union League, Philadelphia. 

[Sir Walter called himself Besant, riming with 
pleasant. ] 

Warren Hastincs anp Sir CHARLES 
Mater.—I should be glad to verify a tradition 
in our family to the effect that at the trial of 
Warren Hastings, and after Sir Charles Malet 
had given his evidence, Warren Hastings 
replied, “Sir Charles, you are the soul of 
honour.” Harotp Maret, Colonel. 


Rev. Tuomas NewmMan.—Who was Thomas 
Newman, a minister who, with many others, 
had his passage paid out to the Plantations 
by the Privy Purse, 1721-5? E. E. Core. 


Davin Morcax, Jaconrre —I am anxious 
to trace the descendants of David Morgan, 
of Monmouthshire, executed for high treason 
in 1746. His will names only a daughter, 
Mary Morgan. Is anything known of her 
subsequent history?) Grorce Rickworp. 


“Broacn” or Broocn.”— 
Pull off, pull off the broach of gold. 
This line, so spelt, occurs in ‘ Lady Clare’ at 
». 230 0f the new “ Florin Edition” of ‘ Poems 
a Tennyson’ issued by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. Nobody, of course, could be 
audacious enough to suggest the possibility 
of a printer’s error in such a publication, 
and so we are driven to inquire whether we 
shall be expected in future to spell the word 
“broach” in this way, whatever its meaning. 
Unfortunately the word does not occur in 
‘the short list of ‘Alternative or Difticult 


| Spellings’ in Mr. Hart's fascinating * Rules 
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for Compositors’; but in the ‘N.E.D.’ we 
are informed that “broach” and “ brooch ” 
are the same word, both having reference 
to the spit or pin which forms part of the 
article, ‘the differentiation of spelling being 
only recent and hardly yet established.” 
Yet the former spelling indicates ‘‘ a tapering 
instrument,” “a spit,” &c., and the latter is 
said to be “now used mainly as a (female) 


ornament.” The examples cited of the latter | 


use go back as far as Chaucer, and in them 
the word is uniformly spelt without an a. 
How long a period is considered necessary 
by philologists before a spelling can be said 
to have become established ? 
ALAN STEWART. 
7, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn. 


“Watkyn Sitver.”—Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q, inform me what was the nature 
of this payment, formerly exacted from some 
estates in Westmorland ? 

Josern A, MARTINDALE. 

Staveley, Kendal. 


“Waritr”: irs Pronuncration.—All dic- 
tionaries spell the name of this animal in the 
same way, and mark it as stressed upon the 
first syllable (wépit?). I was therefore sur- 

rised to find that Paul Fountain, in his new 
900k on ‘ The Great North-West’ (1904), not 
only always spells it w/prt?, but in his glos- 
sary, p 349, accents it upon the second 


of his age) in 1604, one does not quite see 
how his death could called untimely. 
Should “ her” be read for “his” in the last 
line? 

Among the MSS. belonging to Lord Bray- 
brooke at Audley End mentioned ‘ Fighth 
Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm.,’ p. 277, is the char- 
'tulary and register of Sir Thos. Cornwallis, 
and the third document therein transcribed 
is said to be— 

“3 & 4 Philip & Mary—Letters Patent of the 
guardianship of the heir of Sir Thomas Cornwaleys 
ane mine] to John Bowall [i.e. Boxall), D.D., 
Villiam Cordell, Esq., their Majesties’ Nolicitor- 
General, and John Suliarde, Esq.” 

Can any one explain how there came to be 
an heir of Sir Thomas Cornwallis at that date, 
| the guardianship of whom was vested in the 
,;Crown? During the whole of the above 
| regnal year, ¢.¢. from 25 July, 1556, to 5 July, 
| 1557 (except between the 9th of August and 
| the Ist of September, 1556), Sir Thomas was 
; at Calais, where he was Treasurer. 

Joun B. 


| “™ Broop-ruNKERS.”—Was this a common 
'term of abuse as blood-letting fell out of 
fashion ? MEDICULUs. 


“Caveac” Tavern. —I should be much 
obliged if any of your readers could give me 
any information about an old London tavern 
known as the “ Caveac” Tavern, formerly in 


| Spread Eagle Court, Finch Lane, E.C. It is 


syllable (wipit?). Is this an error of the | supposed to have been erected about 1700, 


press? Or can any reader confirm this pro 
nunciation, from personal knowledge of how 
the term is sounded in Canada ? 

James Pratt, Jun. 


PemBroke 
when I was staying at my old college, the 
late Master (Dr. Searle) showed me a beau- 
tifully executed MS. history of the college, 
written by his predecessor (Dr. Gilbert 
Ainslie). Has this ever been printed? | 


have considerable collections for the college | 


history, and have been disappointed that no 

book on it has been printed by Messrs. F. E 

Robinson & Co. in their “College Histories” 

series. T. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 
Lancaster. 


Str Toomas to 
Brydges’s ‘Collins's Peerage,’ vol. ii. p. 546, 
this knight’s tomb in Brome Church, Suffolk, 
bears the inscription :— 

“Here lies Sir Thomas Cornwallis, son of Sir 
John, who was of Queen Mary princely Councell, 
and Treasurer of Cales, and after Controller of her 
Majesties household, in especiall grace and trust of 
his mistress at his untimely death.” 


As he died (probably in the eighty-sixth year 


and pulled down about 1800, “Caveac” being 
4 Al 
| the corruption of the name Cahuac, a French- 


man, the first proprietor. J. P. Srmpson. 


St. Neots, Hunts.—I should 
be very glad if any one could send me a list 
of the incumbents of Abbotsley from the 
earliest times up to the present, or could 
tell me where the information is to be found. 

Cur. Watson. 

264, Worple Road, Wimbledon. 


“HeArRT oF MY HEART.” — Will any one 
kindly indicate where I can find the poem 
from which the following is an extract ?— 
Heart of my heart, she has broken the heart of me : 
Soul of my soul, she will never be part of me— 

She whom | love, but will never be love of me ; 
Song of my sorrows, 
My lady of moods. 
ENQUIRER. 

Unrrorms: OmNipuses.—When was 
the present London police uniform adopted ? 
and when did the existing form of omnibus 
come into use? Each of these questions | 
have heard so frequently discussed, and with 


such extravagant vagueness of date, that it 


| 
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is possible that ‘N. & Q’ may come to the 
rescue and fix the point for ever. At a guess, 
I should say that the old top hat and cut- 
away coat (with “ducks” in summer) lasted 
up to 1864 or 1865, when the present uniform 
came in. 

The transformation of the “’bus” is more 
difficult to determine. Again, one might 
hazard a ‘“‘shot” that it began not much 
before 1887, or even later. Whether the aboli- 
tion of the door and the introduction of the 
staircase were simultaneous it would be hard 
to say. Certainly some omnibuses were 
spoken of, by way of distinction, as “ stair- 
case ” omnibuses as late as 1889 and 1890; and 
even then the knifeboard prevailed. The 
“garden seats,” as a universal practice, are 
not much more than a decade old 

I have heard elderly people declare that 
they “cannot remember” such a thing as an 
omnibus with a door. Puiir Norru. 


Potar INaaprrants. — In the ‘Maxims, 
Characters, and Reflections’ of Fulke Gre- 
ville, published without the author's name 
in 1756 (p. 27), we are told that “the two 
polar regions of the globe are fabled to be 
inhabited, one by giants, the other by pigmies, 
and both are most uncomfortable climates.” 
From what source did Greville derive this 


piece of folk-lore? K. P. D. E. 


Spanish Arms.—Can your readers kindly 
give me the bearers of the following arms, 
blazoned on some fine Hispano - Mauresque 
majolica, dating ecrca 1500? 

1. Sable, three catherine wheels or, on a 
chief azure three fleurs-de-lis of the second. 

g. Arg. an eagle displayed azure. 

3. Party per pale, dexter as in No 2; sinister, 
Az., a bend or. 

Triettcate Wrirtnc —I want to hear of 
the best kind of manuscript book for writing 
in in triplicate —all three copies to be on 
fairly stout, and not flimsy, paper, and the 
writing clear and permanent. Carbon sheets 
are, | suppose, essential. Can any one re- 
commend such a book ? 

Geonce F. T. Suerwoop. 

0), Beecroft Road, Brockley, 


Hotyroop Font — This font was removed 
from Holyrood by Sir R. Lee in 1544. After 
defacing it with an inscription he presented 
it to St. Alban’s Abbey. It appears to have 
been taken from the abbey during the Civil 
War. I shall be glad to know whether any 
description of the font exists, and if it was 
destroyed on being removed from the abbey. 


. . 


Beylies. 
SIR WALTER L’ESPEC. 
(10 S. ii, 287, 513.) 


Ir is rather odd to see the great and munifi- 

cent Baron of Helmslac in Yorkshire styled 
“Sir Walter” It is little wonder that 
| families of his name desired to trace some 
| relationship, but descendants they could not 
|be, as his sisters Hawise, Albreda, and 
| Odeline were his heirs. He himself was the 
heir, probably son, of “ Willelm Spech,” who 
\held in 1086 (Dom. Bk. i. 214b and 215) 
Wardon and other manors in Bedfordshire 
in capite, for these descended to him. 

In Devonshire in 1166 we find Richard 
** Espec” holding three knights’ fees of 
Robert FitzRoy, and (Richard “Spec ”) one 
‘of the Honor of William de Traci (‘ Liber 
Niger,’ 120, 121). This Richard de “ Espech,” 
as husband of (Margaret ?) the daughter and 
heiress of William de “ Treiminettes ” (‘‘ de 
tribus Minutis”), of “ Branford,” confirmed to 
the church of St. Nicholas at Exeter and 
ithe monks of Battle, there serving God, the 
advowson of St. Peter at Branforf, given 

them by Walter de Tribus Minutis and 
William his son, whose daughter “1 married ” 
(“duxi uxorem”). Robert ** Espac” one of the 
witnesses. This grant was further confirmed, 
‘first by Robert “de Espech,’ as son (and 
heir) of Richard * Espec,” and witnessed by 
Master Alard, then Sheriff of Devon; and 
afterwards by William “ Espech,” as son of 

Richard and brother (and heir) of Robert 

“Espace.” This priory at Exeter was a cell of 
| Battle Abbey (Coll. Top et Gen., i. 62, 382). 

This is how the family of Speke became 
possessed of Brampford-Speke, so called after 
| them to this day. I do not see how “ L’Espec” 
‘could ever have meant “Spicer.” Norman 
surnames were derived from a great variety 
of sources ; even opprobrious nicknames were 
handed down, and the names of animals and 
birds were used. Anyhow, the only example 
of a similar word given in Du _ Fresne’s 
edition of Du Cange’s ‘ Glossary’ is “ Espec, 
‘nune Pivert: Toiseau plumage jaune et 
‘ vert,” identified as the green woodpecker. 

If this was the origin of the surname it 
would make it more probable that all who 
bore it were descended from one so nick- 
named, from some personal peculiarity that 
suggested its being given him, perhaps per- 
severance in going through with anything 
he undertook, returning again and again if 
foiled. 

“De tribus Minutis” is another peculiar 
surname, possibly originally given to one for 


| 
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rforming some remarkable feat in that 
brief space, or to one who used to say, as 
some do now, “I shall only be two or three 
minutes,” knowing well they will be much 
longer. There may, of course, be a more 
subtle derivation for both surnames, but I 
am afraid this is too small a matter to ask 
Pror. SKEAT to give us his opinion upon. 

A. 8. Et.is. 
Westminster. 


It is quite certain that the O. French espec 
nas nothing to do with spice, but is a totally 
lifferent word, and means a speight, 7.e, a 
woodpecker. Godefroy’s ‘O.F. Dict.’ gives 
esper, especque, espoit, espois, a woodpecker, 
with several quotations. A very clear one is 
from an old glossary : “ Picus, ung pivert ou 
especque.” Pivert is still in use. The O.F. 
espec resulted from an attempt to adopt the 
Da. and G. specht. Cf. Prov. E. wood-spack, 
wood spite, both given by Swainson (E.D.S.). 
Cotgrave has both épeiche and épiche, “a 
speight, the red - tailed woodpecker, or 
hignaw.” The form éperche is still in use ; so 
says Hatzfeld. The EL. form is spe‘ght, which 
is a'so used as a proper name There was 
an editor of Chaucer who spelt. it Speght. 

Watrer W. Skeat. 


Rerorm (10% §. ii. 305, 450).—It 
would be interesting to know what is the 
ground of the preference which Mr. Ratru 
Tuomas feels for the spelling forego rather 
than forgo. I suppose forebid, foreget, or 


Jfoveswear would have no attraction for him, 


so that he would say that he liked forego 
best because he, and probably a majority of 
his contemporaries, have always so written 
it. He does not trouble himself about which 
is right. Neither dol : that is to say, I do 
not desire to alter a spelling in accordance 
with what I perceive to be the true origin 
of the word. But if 1 find that there are 
ood literary authorities, ancient and modern, 
or a certain spelling which does accord 
with the true etymology, I like to side with 
those who know the fact rather than with 
those who do not. Now the jor words are 
generally akin to the German words beginning 
with ver, and the fore words to those in 
German beginning with vor. If, then, I find 
two words forego and forgo, differently built 
up, and entirely differing in signification, 
though differing but little in sound, 1 am not 
surprised that they should have been con- 
founded, though I should see cause for regret 
if the blunder should be perpetuated. I wrote 
some of this toa friend many years ago. He 
answered, “Ah! Shakspere and Milton are 


good enough for me, and as they spelt so I 
spell.” What he meant was that as their 
later editors spelt so he spelt; and I have 
thought it might interest your readers, or 
some of them, if I showed how Shakspere and 
Milton themselves did deal with those verbs. 
I have not Miltonat hand nor the concordance ; 
but, if my memory serves me, he had four 
times to express the sense “do without,” and 
then the word he used was forgo. Once he 
expressed going before, and his word was, as 
might be expected, forego. Iam not sure of 
the numbers, but I am quite sure of the 
distinction. 

Nor is there any doubt in the case of 
Shakspere. 1 mean Shakspere himself, not 
his editors. Eleven times they use the word 
forego or its belongings: in eight of them 
they mean him to express “do without” ; but 
the poet himself spelt them, so far as the 
First Folio teaches us, forgo. In two cases 
one in‘ All’s Well that Ends Well, and one 
in ‘Othello’—he means “goes before,” and 
writes “ fore-goer” and *‘ fore-gone.” 

There is one more—an interesting one—in 
*All’s Well that Ends Well,’ Act I. se. iii.: “By 
our remembrances of days foregone.” So write 


| the editors, and so—nearly—wrote Shakspere 


“ 


......0f days forgon.” It may be that he 
spelt wrongly in the opposite way from 
theirs ; but bearing in mind that the German 
absolute equivalent of the English forgo is 
vergehen, and that that means “to pass away, 

to elapse,” it would seem that we have here 

‘another meaning for the legitimate word 

| forgo, the passage meaning “of days gone by” 

| or “of vanished days.” ALDENHAM. 


LiceNcE” AnD “ License” (10 §. ii. 484). 
—Like every one else, | have the greatest 
respect for Pror. SkraT as an authority in 
the etymology of our language. In my 
note at 10S. ii. 451 I should not have said 
that license, practise, and prophesy are spelt 
with ce when used as nouns “in defiance of 
all rule.” It was a mistake due to a partial 
alteration of my sentence, which is not 
worth explaining. I had Pror. Skeat's 
dictionary at hand when I was writing. 
My objection was, and is, to the two spellings, 
the arbitrary double forms which serve no 
useful purpose and are a real trouble in the 
schoolroom. Pror. SKEAT is in favour of ce 
in all these words. In the case of the third 
word I read in his dictionary that the 
distinction between the sy and cy forms is 
“unoriginal, arbitrary, and absurd.” Very 
well, then ; cannot we get rid of the double 
form altogether? There is no good reason 
| why in these matters we should be bound by 
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the mere custom of former centuries ; more | one morning, men beheld the eloquent grand- 
especially since we most of us know how/son of Atlas arrayed in surplice, doctor's 
erratic and haphazard the spelling of our | hood, scarf, bands, and trencher cap, his 
ancestors was. In his dictionary Pror. black face peering out of these adornments 
Skeat rightly raises his voice against | unacademically. A frost had hardened the 
ascendant and descendant; in this he rebels | water in the basin, giving access to the god 
against former usage and authority ; but he | during the night ; but the ice had been care- 
falls away over the word atte ndant, ‘because fully broken, so that no one could approach 
he has found aften/eunce in Chaucer ; in this|him in the morning without a a into 
he becomes again a slave to authority and | freezing water five feet deep. King Gaisford, 
usage. jin his rage and fury, commanded that the 
[ appeal to Pror. Skeat to have the| image should be removed, and I seem to 
courage of his opinions, and to head the | remember it lying in the St. Aldate’s yard of 
yarty of reform in spelling. He will probably | which Canon Thompson speaks. When Lord 
tind that Oxford, Cambridge, the Conference | Derby came down to be installed as Chan- 
of Head Masters, and the chief London | cellor he is said to have recalled the freak, 
printers will support him in bringing about! and to have confessed himself one of its 
some useful changes, which other authorities | perpetrators. SENEX. 
are too cautious to originate. F. P. 


QUEEN Anne's Last Years (10™ §. ii. 
Great Seat iy Gutta-rercua (10% S. ii. | —The book is :— 
528).—The Great Seal of Ireland at the pre-| © Memoirs of the four last years of the reign of 
sent day is made of gutta- percha of a green | Queen Anne, from 1710, to her death. In which 
colour. The process consists of softening | the ¢ haracters of the most eminent persons of both 
two discs of gutta-percha in hot water and 
impressing the matrices on the dises. To use | sic} light. Te which 
no stronger word, the very name “gutta- is prefixed a succinct view of the continual struggles 
pere ha” is enough to condemn such a material | of parties, from the Reformation to 1710. London, 
for the purpose; but apart from considera- | printed for T. Cooper, at the Globe in Paternoster 
tions of a sentimental nature, the use of | Row, 1742.” 
gutta-percha is to be deprecated, for when|I do not find this in Halkett and Laing’s 
subjected to certain changes of temperature, |‘ Dictionary,’ though it is mentioned in 
and after the lapse of some years, it seems | Watt, but without information as to the 
to lose some of its consistency and to become author. An earlier work, with a somewhat 
fragile and gradually decay. The seal of similar but still longer title, and dated 1729, 
Ulster’s office used to be made in gutta-|is mentioned by both, and attributed to 
percha, but I have substituted for it pure |“ Gibson.” 
vermilion wax, which is practically everlast- I do not know whether the 1742 book is 
ing, and, even if not encased in a metal box, | founded on, or is perhaps merely a reissue 
is safe from being eaten by rats or mice, | of, that of 1729, as | have not seen the latter. 
owing to the red lead in the colouring. The former is written in the Whig interest, 
may mention that the Great Seal of| but is of no value. J. F. R. 

England is made of a very brittle yellow} Godalming. 
material, mostly composed of resin, the result a 
being that it is very easily broken. I would BIBLIOGRAPHY OF (CHRISTMAS (10° S. ii. 
suggest to the Clerks of the Crown and | 503).— May Ladd to W. C. B.’s second valuable 
Hanaper that they should return to the ways | list the following, relating to what must ever 
of our forefathers, and use pure wax, which | be a subject of unabated interest !— 
can be obtained, specially prepared, from’| _ Thomas K. Hervey. The Book of Christmas: 
Messrs. Ready, of the British Museum. descriptive of its Customs, Ceremonies, Traditions, 


Superstitions, Fun Feeling, and Festivities. Svo, 

ntable to mplate that in a} With ‘illustrations “by R. Seymour. The 
jundred years or so there will hardly be a} Athenrum gave a very favourable review of this 


perfect specimen of the gutta- percha Great | work. re : 
Seal of Ireland, or the resin Great Seal of pens Sandys, F.S.A. Christmas Tide: its 
England, in existence. istory, Festivities, &c. 
_— es ie rn Vicars, Ulster Christmas in Naples. The Duke of Andria Carafa, 
in The Daily Messenger of Paris, Nov. or Dee. (pro- 
Mercury 1x Tom Quap (10 ii. 467 bably the latter), 1903. 
531).—I knew Tom Quad in the yr! thirties, |. 5a%t4 Claus in Italy, The Daily Telegraph, 


26 Dee., 1908. 
when a current story explained the recent | ~ Christmas in France. Coxe’s ‘Tour through 


deposition of Mereury. Coming to chapel | France.’ 
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Ibygone Christmas Days. Sir Edwin Arnold in 
The Daily Telegraph, 26 Dec., 1903. 

Household Words, Sept. or Aug., 1896. An article 
yn fare for particular seasons. 

Christmas Eve in Bethlehem. By Ella T. Wheeler. 
"he Queen, 1899. 

Christmas Customs, In’ (ucen, Jan., 1868, 
quoted from The Broadway. 

Christmas in Medieval England. By G. Holden 
Pike, in The Queen, 22 Nov , 1903. 

ule and Christmas: a Study in Germanic Origins. 
A paper read at the January, 1897, meeting of the 
(:lasgow Archeological Society, by Dr. Alexander 
Tilhke. See The Antiquary, March, 1897. 

Briand s Popular Antiquities. Bohn, 1853, vol. i. 

Christmas in Mexico. The Globe newspaper, 
23 Dec, 1908. 

Y ule-Tide Celebrations. The Globe, No. 810. 

Christmas Carols aud Customs. The (Queen, | 
29 Dec., 1866. 

Christmas-Tree Land. The Queen, 20 Dee., 1902. 

Christmas Cakes. The Globe, 27 Dec., 1902. 

Gloucestershire Wassailers’ Song. The Penny 
Post, 1 May, 1871. 

Games for Christmas Parties. Pearson's Weekly, ' 
i Jan., 1898. 

Twelfta Night: its Decay as a Festival. Houwse- 
hold Words, Nov. or Dec., 1896 
_ Christmas Cards: their Origin and Manufacture. 
The Winder Magazine, i think, of the year 1897. 
Also anote by Peter Lombard in The Church Times, 
1 Jan., 1892. 

Twelfth Nght in IS10. The Globe, 8 Jan., 1904. 

Christmas Stories. The Globe, 26 Dec., 1903; 
also a paragraph of the same date, *Mumping’ and 
* Furmety.’ 


J. Hotpen MacMIcuak. 


Heratpre (10 §. ii 408).—The arms im- 
paled, Sinister, “a chevron between two fleurs- 
de-lis in chief and a crab in base,” belong to 
the Scottish family of Crab of Robslaw. 

In ‘ Burke's Armory’ they are thus given : 
*Az.,a chevron arg between two fleurs-de- | 
lis in chief and a crab in base or.” Crest : | 
“ A salmon naiant.” 

In the collection of seals in the British | 
Museum there are two impressions of these | 
arms: the one is said to belong to Paul Crab! 
(A.D. 1310), bearing the words s’ PAVLYS| 
CRAB; the other is that of William Crab, | 
burgess of Aberdeen (A.D. 1499), which has, 
besides the arms, a crest on a helmet, ‘‘a 
cherub’s head in profile, between two wings 
erect’’; supporters, two swans rising; and 
the legend **S : wilelmi crab.” The numbers 
of these two seals are 15,987 and 15,988. 

The original founders of many towns in 
Scotland were Flemish settlers. One of the 
most famous of these was John Crab, who is 
first mentioned in the siege of Berwick, 1319, 
where stones discharged from his crane shat- 
tered the roof of the English ‘ sow,” and | 
payments occur for his services at Berwick | 
(1329-31). When Edward Balliol besieged 
Berwick, 1332, he conducted ten ships from 


Berwick to the Tay and captured Henry of 
Beaumont’s ship, the “ Beaumonts Cogge” ; 
but his vessels were burnt in the engage- 
ment which followed, and the Treasury paid 
35¥/. 4s. to the Flemings who owned them. 
Shortly afterwards Crab acquired land near 
Aberdeen, and became burgess and custumar 
of that town. His name is spelt in various 
ways, Crawe, Crab, Crabb, Crabbe. An Adam 
Crab was Bailie of Aberdeen between 1384 
and 1387; and a Sir John Crab, chaplain, 
was a custumar of St. Andrews between 1384 
and 1402. I think the arms dexter could be 
traced by reference to Papworth and Morant’s 
* Dictionary of Coats of Arms,’ which | have 
not to hand. 

I venture to call attention to my own 


heraldic query, under the name Waterton 


(10 §. ii. 29), of which I have at present 
received no solution. Cur. Watson, 


Mr. Rapcwirre’s description of the arms 
on his tankard conveys no indication of 
tincture. That of the dexter side might 
apparently be the coat of (1) Kelland of 
Painsford, Devon (Sable, a fess argent, in 
chief three fleurs-de-lis of the last): or of 
(2) Kempton, of Cambridge, or of Hadley, in 
Middlesex, or of London (Azure, a fess or, 
in chief three fleurs-de-lis of the last); or of 


(3). “Sire W. Wolford, a Gascoigne” (Sable, 


a fess or, in chief three fleurs-de-lis of the 
last). 

That of the sinister side may be the coat of 
(1) Crabb of Castlewich, in Cornwall (Azure, 
a chevron between two fleurs-de-lis in chief 
and a crab in base or); or of (2) Crab of 
Robslaw, in Scotland (Azure, a chevron 
argent between two fleurs-de-lis in chief and 
a crab in base or). From the last-mentioned 
coat there may possibly be other develop- 
ments in which the charges remain unaltered 
while the tinctures are changed. It is here 
assumed that the fess in the one case and the 
chevron in the other are not differentiated 
by variety of outline, but formed by simple 
straight lines. H. A. W. 


CHILDREN AT Executions (10 §. ii. 346, 
454, 516).—In ‘ Nollekens and his Times,’ by 
John Thomas Smith, the author, amongst 
very many curious and _ interesting remi- 
niscences, narrates the following :— 

“T remember well, when I was in my eighth 
year, Mr. Nollekens calling at my father's house 
in Great Portland Street, and taking me to Oxford 
Road to see the notorious Jack Rann, commonly 
called ‘Sixteen-string Jack,’ go to Tyburn to be 
hanged for robbing Dr. William Bell, in Gunners- 
bury Lane, of his watch and eighteenpence in 
money ; for which he received sentence of death 
on Tuesday, the 26th of October, 1774. The criminal 
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was dressed in a pea-green coat, with an immense |in ‘N. & Q.’ Many distin uished ofticers 
nosegey = who fell in the Peninsular War lie in this 
nankin small-clothes, we were told, were tied at sacred enclosure, as well as ne two notable 
each knee with sixteen strings. After he had | ™en above mentioned. Joun T. Pace. 
passed, and Mr. Nollekens was leading me home by | West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 
he hand, I recollect his stooping down to me, and | ‘The inscriptions at the Estrella were copied 
observing, in a low tone of voice, ‘ Tom, now, my Norell I 
little man, if my father-in-law, Mr. Justice Welch, | 99 the late vev. C. sd orcliffe, of zangton 
had been High-constable, we could have walked | Hall, Malton, in 1876, and the MS is doubtless 
by the side of the cart all the way to Tyburn.” still at Langton, in the possession of 4is 
Such were the barbarous notions then in| brother. The oldest M.1. he copied were 
vogue as to the duty of “teaching the young those of Sir Samuel Wright, 21 January, 
idea” by the object lesson of “shocking | 1737-8; Henry Fielding the novelist, and Dr. 
examples.” Watrer B. Kixesrorp. th Doddridge. Mr. Norecliffe informed 


United University Club. me that many were concealed by the luxu- 
Even as late as 1869 there were a few old- | xy 
| the residents at Lisbon prior to the earth- 
quake are mentioned in the notes in William 
4 witness executions, from the | (yrew’s Pray 
object-lesson point of view. I was a small | 
boy at a school in Norwich during that year, pp. 321-3; and Seeeenenl letters winch tell 
and I vividly remember being taken by the se 1 
usher—we called assistant masters usher the history of the factories in Tortuga 
then—to see the last public execution in =. Oporto) are — 
Norwich. The criminal’s name was Hubbard 
Lingley, and I think he murdered his uncle ;| Some years since some records with refer- 
but I have never heard the details of the | ence to English Roman Catholics buried at 
crime. The whole ghastly scene made a very Lisbon were obtained from the. English 
profound impression on me, and I remember College. It would be worth while inquiring 
it distinetly to this day. For years I kept whether the College library contains any 
one of the broadsides purporting to contain @ccount of the cemetery in the last century, 
**the last dying speech,” &c., with a little 45 it very likely may do 


woodeut, supposed to represent the actual Frepertck T. Hirpcame. 
execution, at the head of it, which were Bioop usep IN Buripine (10% §. ii. 389, 
hawked about amongst the crowd. 455).—Mr_ Epwarpb Peacock is in error when 


Freperick T. Hipcame. he ranks blood with “other materials egually 

Atcoxquin Evement is (10% §, for imparting strength to mortar. 
ii. 422).—Would Mer. Ptatr kindly tell us Studage’s ‘ Cements, Pastes,’ &c. (Crosby 
whether the word ** woodchuck,” in its Lockwood & Son, 1893), includes certain 
recipes for blood cements for filling joints 
between brick and building stones, &c., bul- 
lock’s blood, slaked lime, ashes, and alum 


meaning of Picus viridis, is the same as that 
which signifies the Virginian marmot (Are- 
tomys monax)? Further, does the form 
woodchuck render the sound of the Algonquin | being the ingredients. A Chinese blood 
word exactly? or has it been modelled by cement, said to be in general use for making 
the influence of folk-ety mology ? wooden pasteboard and other vessels water- 
G. Krvecer. a is composed of 100 parts of slaked 
ime, 75 parts of bullock’s blood well beaten, 
and 2 parts of alum. In another recipe iron 
Burtat-crounp at Lisnon (10% | filings and cement are used along with the 
S. ii. 448).—Some years ago I endeavoured to| blood and lime. Milk, cheese. and eggs 
obtain through ‘N. & Q’ information con- | (chiefly the white) appear in others. The 
cerning the graves of Dr. Doddridge and albumen in the blood, white of eggs, &c., 
Henry Fielding, both of which are in the appears to be the medium of value. 
English Cemetery at Lisbon. I failed to! LIONEL CRESSWELL. 
obtain any first hand particulars; but should | Wood Hall, Calverley. 
Mr. Marsuam-Townsuenp like to refer to! That this practice has been continued into 
what was said. he will find Doddridge at | recent times is certain. for when [ spoke toa 
eS. vil 8, 112, 177, and Fielding at 8 5. | local builder on the subject he informed me 
av. 164, 314. ' ; that his father, some years ago, made a 
[very much wish a list of those buried in the | lime-ash floor in a cottage situated in the 
English Cemetery at Lisbon could be inserted | adjoining village of East Budleigh, and 


Berlin. 
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his mixed the materials with a quantity of | tothe use of sugar as an ingredient of the 
ble ‘bullock’s blood so as to make the work more | mortar. It would be interesting to know 
solid and durable. The floor yet remains, | whether sugar has ever been subjected to 
and in good order, but is quite white, the| expert building tests in this country, and if 
el lime having destroyed the red colour of the | there are practical possibilities of its regular 
ie blood. As pointed out by Mr. E. Peacock, | employment as a constituent of mortar. 
on f the red colour of Roman mortar or cement is Francis P. MARCHANT. 
SS ; sometimes due to iron stain; but itis more} Streatham Common. 
us 4 frequently owing to an entirely different 
re cause Some years since, when making a|., TuRee Tarors or 
careful examination of the Roman masonry | 468).—A propos of We 
of the Julian Tower at Chester Castle, Pooley Street 
noticed that red bonding mortar had been | the people of England, 
u- employed ; and on my referring the matter to | Of New Malden, in April, 1902, f theoeine 
of ) the late C. Roach Smith, the well-known | been elected, announced, by by : a. hire 
antiquary, he informed me that it the electorate, that they had “raised him 
= | due to the use of red pounded tile with the from obscurity to a niche in a. 
s- lime of the mortar. In connexion with this | J. Hotpen MacMIcHakt. 
ii subject, the following remarks on a portion; Hic Peak Worps (10S. ii. 201, 282, 384, 
of the Roman wall laid bare on Tower Hill, 472) —It will be interesting to Mr. 
i Loudon, during some excavations in the | and your readers to know that win’raws is a 
! year 1852, recorded in that author's ‘Roman | yery common word in Dumfriesshire, and is 
London’ (1859), p. 16, will be read with | used to describe peats set up to dry in open 
enterest |form, so that the wind van pass freely 
t “The core of the wall is composed of rubble; through. It is also applied to hay raked 
h cemented together with concrete, in which lime | into loose rows to dry. Geo. IRvVIN«. 
Pounded tile is also used in the mortar which mar _ : th S. ii. 469). — 
y ements the facing. This gives it that peculiar red |, Bex Jonson (10° 8. 469). 
. hue which led Fitzstephen to imagine the cement There is no intimation W ratever in my copy 
of the foundations of the Tower to have been of ‘Ben Jonson, by John Addington Symonds 
tempered with the blood of beasts (cemento cum | (Longmans, Green & Co., 1888) of Rare Ben 
temperate)” having been in the service of Bacon. 
T. N. Brusnrretp, M_D. henry Geratp Hore. 
; Salterton, Devon. 119, Elns Road, Clapham, 8S.W. 
Many South African native tribes— y 
the Z he 1 —notably Sayrnes (10% i. 268, 375 
ie Aulus anc others of the bantu race—use | 437; ii. 275).—An English book called ‘La 
bullock’s blood to polish the mud floors of | TIrlandaise? by Capt. Kirwa: 
on | Compagnie Irlandaise,’ by Capt. Kirwan, 
" wit huts, which gradually assume an appear- blis hortly after the Franco- 
was published shortly after the Franco 
ance something like black marble. The coat- | 
ing of blood is frequently renewed, and it Prussian War, and I read it when it first 
¥ wed, and appeared. It was an interesting account of 
combines with the soil in producing a hard, } ae f the Irish C » of the 
fir 1 solid flooring. 1 have also see the adventures of the irish Company 0 e 
rm, and soir ooring. lave also seen x — f F 
bullock’s blood used for the same purpose in | F2reis, Legion in the service of France. 
| on Soom y= aine purpose 11) When the company were advancing under 
FRaNk ScHLOESSER fire at the siege of Montbelliard, a very tal! 
15, Grosvenor Road, 8.W. cai Trishman — observed to duck his head 
every time a shell tlew over the ranks. “ Pas 


A good deal is given about this practice in 
7" S. vi. 265, 349; vii. 13, under ‘ Kirk Grims,’ 
Let me add these further notes :— 

Adamnan, ‘S. Columba,’ ed. Fowler, p. 137. 

‘Seven Champions of Christendom,’ under 8S. 
George, chap. xvi. 

Southey's *‘ Madoc,’ 1853, note on p. 294. 

Addy, * Hall of Waltheof,” 1893, chap. ix. 

Literature, 30 July, 1898, p. 91. 

7. 


I remember in my schooldays an Indian 


| de gymnastique!” cried a sergeant; * hold 
/up your head, man.” “ Faith, I will, as soon 
as there’s room enough,” said the soldier. — 
| Aman who had been through a campaign 
'told me, some years ago, that a young 
| soldier, who for the first time found himself 
in the firing-line, called out to his captain, 
when the enemy’s missiles began to whizz 
past, ‘Please, sir, they’re firing real bullets!” 
Joun Hopson MatTruews. 
Monmouth. 


missionary who bought and demolished old | 


idol temples. He found extreme difficulty in| —T have been told of a colonel who, during 


breaking down the walls, and ascribed this! the Peninsular War, addressed his regiment 


4 

‘2 
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before going into action in these words, “ My | one for the Government to grapple with, if 
men, you are going to hold the worst post| we may judge from their consumption of 
there is. By to-night you will be either the| time over it. Five years have been spent 
most distinguished regiment in the British | thus :-— 
army, or the most extinguished.” The Committee was appointed 10 August, 
General Prim, when colonel of his regiment | 1809 
in the Spanish army during the war of! The official letter from the Treasury and 
Morocco, is said to have flung his cap into| two Schedules of Queries to England and 
the enemy’s trenches, crying out to his men,| Wales, Scotland and [reland, 30 November. 
“Follow me! O caja _o faja!” (“Either a| Latest date of a reply to this letter, 
cottin or a general’s sash !") W. L. Poote. 26 August, 1902. 
Montevideo. Report of the Committee, 29 October. 
|. Bill of Mr. Bull presented, read a first time 
327, 417.—I think Dr. Conway is mistaken |" the House of ¢ ommons, 19 March, 1903. 
in saying that the estate (is the family | Bill of the Marquis of Salisbury, proenten 
meant !) gave name to the village of Washing- im the Looms, 
ton, co. Durham. Is not it more likely to be | le 
the other away about—that the village gave t would be an inestimable seen © sae 
ee ae authorities of all the remaining City parishes 
name to the family, especially taking into 
Would at once decide upon following the 
account the prefix “de,” de Wessington or brethr 
Washington ’ Rn. B—r. most excellent examp e of their City vrethren, 
. and send «// their “local records” to the 
Parisn Documents: THe Preservation | Guildhall Library as soon as possible. Of 
(10 S. ii. 267, 330, 414, 476, 512, 535).—In the | the sixty-one City parishes (within the Bills 
discussion of this subject at these refer-|Of Mortality of former times), forty-three 
ences parish registers are mixed up with | have sent in their local records, leaving 
sarish documents (or records), which it would | eighteen more parishes to do likewise. 
= been better to have kept apart. C. Mason. 
By 17, 9, the Local Govern- 
ment (England and Wales) Act of 5 March, | 
1804, church registers are excluded from |, A®MORIAL Carps (10 
parish records by these words: “ The cus- | uch ecards are still used in Italy. . ave 
tody of the Registers of Baptisms, Marriages, | before me now the card of one of the —_, 
and Burials, &c. shall remain as provided mittee of the Exhibition of Sienese Art o 
by the existing law unaffected by this Act.” last autumn, which he was good enough to 
That being the case, the two subjects should | 8'v€ me in September. It bears his coat of 
be dealt with separately. . arms and coronet in the left-hand corner. 
As regards parish documents (or records), — VILLIAM GEORGE BLAck. 
no mention has yet beew made of a Bill for | Dowaanbill Gardens, Glasgow. 
the Preservation of Public and Private Local | _ These are in use in Portugal at the present 
Records. This Bill (108) was presented to | time. FE. E. Srreer. 
the House of Commons by Mr. Bull (Ham- | 
mersmith) on 19 March, 1903, and was read| “Pui Etta” (10 §. ii, 527).—As most 
the first time. {t was down for the second | lovers of Charles Lamb are aware, the so- 
reading on 7 April, 1903, but Parliament! called preface to the ‘Last Essays of Elia,’ 
adjourned on 8 April for the Easter holidays, | signed Phil Elia, was one of Lamb’s own 
and (so far as I know) nothing further was | “lie children.” This was a form of mystifica- 
done with this Bill. It was proposed in the | tion in which hedelighted. The ‘ Biographical 
Bill to be cited as “The Local Records Act,| Memoir of Mr. Liston’ and the ‘ Autobio- 
1903.” graphy of Mr. Munden’ are other well-known 
The Bill presented by the Marquis of Salis- | instances. As Procter (Barry Cornwall) 
bury in the House of Lords on 12 August, | states in his edition of the * Essays,’ the 
1904, and mentioned by Mr. Pace at the last preface was evidently intended originally as 
reference, is of a much more comprehensive a postscript to the first series of ‘ Essays.’ 
nature than Mr. Bull’s Bill of 1903; but in my Lamb at the time did not intend to furnish 
humble opinion the definition of the expres- any more contributions to The London 
sion “Local Records” is most unsatisfactory Magazine, in which the first ‘Essays’ had 
and perfunctory (see clause 6, section 6, on appeared, except possibly a few pieces he 
p. 4 of this Bill). may have had in hand, and was only pre- 
This subject appears to be a very difficult vailed upon to continue them at the solicita- 
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tion of the publishers. The preface, as 
originally printed, contained several intro- 
ductory paragraphs afterwards omitted, and 
the conclusion, containing the humorous 
reference to the “ ponderous tomes of figures 
in his remarkably neat hand (the ledgers of 
the East India House), which, more properly 
than his few printed tracts, might be called 
his * Works.’ ’ A. Russet. 

4, Nelgarde Road, Catford, S.E. 

{[Mr. J. R. Nerray sends a cutting from The 
Manchester Guardian of 5 January confirming MR. 
conclusion. } 


Heacuam Parisu Orricers §, ii. 247, | 


335, 371, 431).— Although Mr. HotcomBe 
INcLeByY appeals specially to Dr. Forsnaw 
for ‘chapter respecting m 
statement that it is the duty of a me | 
constable to communicate personally with 
the coroner and empanel a jury in cases of 
sudden death or suicide, perhaps I may be 
allowed to say a word or two as well. Since 
I penned my note I have been looking up 
concerning the duties of 
constables ; but as I have found it rather a 
difficult task, I will detail my experience. 
First of all I wrote to Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
to ask if any Act of Parliament was in their 
possession containing such information. The 
only one they could supply me with was 
An Act to render unnecessary the General 
Appointment of Parish Constables, 35 & 36 
Vict., chap. 92, 10 August, 1872. From this 
it appears that after 24 March, 1873, no 
parish constable would be appointed, except 
where the Court of General or Quarter Ses- 
sions deem it necessary. Section 4 states :— 
“The vestry of any parish...... after due notice 
may at any time resolve that one or more parish 
constables shall be appointed for their parish. and 
én such resolution may fix the amount of salary to 
be paid to him or them, which salary shall be 
paid out of the poor rate of the said parish,” Xc. 
On the establishment of parish councils in 
1891 this power of the vestry passed to 
them, under section 6, subsec. 1 (7), of 
the Local Government Act, 56 & 57 Vict., 
chap. 73. I have had the opportunity of 
looking through the “instructions” in 
the possession of our local parish con- 
stable, but they simply relate to his duties 
with respect to the preservation of the 
peace. There is not a word in them govern- 
ing his action in case of a sudden death or 
suicide. Finding no information here, I then 
applied to our resident police constable. He 
told me that as the duty of communicating 
with the coroner was the only one to which 
any appreciable pay was attached, the parish 
‘constable generally performed it. 


If he, for , 


| any reason, failed to do it, the police constable 
would have to carry it out. He showed me 
a book bearing the following title :— 


“Code | of Rules and Regulations | for the | 
| Northamptonshire Constabulary | approved by | the 

Court of Quarter Sessions | April, 1881 ; | Issued by 
| | the Chief Constable | October, 1881. | Northamp- 
| ton | Stanton & Sons, Printers, Abington Street.” 


From it I copied the following paragraphs. 
Sec. 56, p. 12 :— 

“It is the duty of the Constabulary on hearing 
|of any case of sudden death to enquire into the 
; circumstances and inform the Coroner, provided 

the Parish Constable does not do so,” &c. 


Sec. 336, p. 89 :— 


“TItis the duty of the Constabulary on hearing 
of any cases of sudden death to enquire into the 
circumstances immediately. Previous to the Con- 
stable going for the Coroner, he should ascertain 
whether or not the Parish Constable (if one is resi- 
dent) has sent for him; if he has not done so, or 
does not state his intention of doing so, then it 
would be the duty of the Police Constable to inform 
the Coroner without delay,” &e. 


Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


| *HarpykKnuTe’ §. ii. 425, 536).—In his 
| disquisition Mr. A. C. Jonas ignores two of 
| the points raised at the first reference, and 
in a somewhat hasty and inconclusive fashion 
| grapples with the third. “JT am not aware,” 
he observes, ‘‘ that all along there have been 
advocates for the authorship of Sir John 

Bruce of Kinross.” It might have been 
‘expected that, in the circumstances, he would 

have endeavoured to supplement the im- 
| my am knowledge thus admitted, but this 
| he does not appear to have done. He refers 
|to Perey’s *“‘threshing” of Lady Wardlaw's 
claim, and leaves his readers to infer that 
the result established the lady as the author 
‘of the ballad given by Ramsay. If he will 
|look a little more closely into ‘the matter, 
he will find that Perey writes :— 

“Hence it appears that Sir John [ Bruce] was the 
author of ‘ Hardyknute,’ but afterwards used Mrs. 
| Wardlaw to be the midwife of his poetry, and sup- 
| pressed the story of the vault: as is well observed 

by the editor of the ‘Tragic Ballads,’ and of Mait- 
| land’s ‘ Scot. Poets,’ vol. i. p. exxvii.” 

Percy and the authorities he cites may be 
all wrong, but that is not to the immediate 
purpose, which is the attribution of the poem 
, to Bruce. In the contents of the ‘ Reliques,’ 
| vol. this descriptive entry speaks for 
itself: “‘ Hardyknute. A Scottish Fragment. 
By Sir J. Bruce.” Thomas Bayne, 


*““Sanum” (10S. ii. 445, 496).—I fear Mr. 
HAMILTON has not noticed the second word 
in the second line of my note, which is its 
* point.” I took it for granted that most 
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people ought by this time he be aware that 
Nar’ stands, not for Sarwn, but for Saristirie, 
Nevis! (riensis, or the like ; and I was anxious 
to find earlier positive ev idence of the “de- 
lusion.” Q. ¥. 


“Tne” as rart or Titre (10 ii. 524). 
—If it be true, as Cor. Prpraux 
that the definite article “‘the” forms an in- 
tegral part of the title of a newspape r such 
as The Times, the common phrase “this 
morning’s Times’ must be ang we | 
hould say “this morning's 7he Tine If 
Cor. Pripeaux uses the former expremion, 
lew does he justify it H. A. Hansen. 


*Assisa DE ToL.onets,’ ii. 387, 
1)—I am greatly indebted to J. b. P. for 
the trouble he has taken and for his reply, 
which (as he himself suggests) does not get 
me much “forrader.” The list of councils, 
&c., does not mention one of either David at 
Newcastle ; so I have no evidence even of the 
riginal date of the ‘Assisa de Tolloneis.’ 
Lr. Macray suggested to me that possibly 
the “&e.” after mi//rsimo was put down by 
tie copyist for the press because he could 
«ot read the rest of the date! Less greatly 
daring, [ suggest that he read a date which 
did not coincide with the reign of David L, 
acd which was, in fact, the date of some 
ubsequent revision of the law in question. 
hut Ishall be glad of any a light. 
Rovenr J. Wurrwe: 
ford. 


: Catverr (10 8. ii, 528).— 

W illiam Calvert died at Mount Maskall, 
% ‘nt, on 3 May, 1761. He was the eldest 
von of William Calvert, of Furneaux hos, 
Herts, a brewer, Alderman of Portsoken 1741 
until his death, Sheriff in 1743, Lord Mayor 
i, 1748; member of Parliament for the City 
of London and subsequently for Old Sarum, 
Wilts: colonel of the Red Regiment of Militia: 
d received the honorary degree of LL.D 
from the University of Cambridge during 
tis mayoralty. Knwarp M. Borraso, 

The Library, Guildhall, 

Sir William Calvert was born about 1704, 
knighted at St. James’s Palace 18 February, 
1744, and buried 11 May, 1761, ef. fifty-seven. 

Mason. 


Emperor's Gate, &.W. 
{Reply from Mr. H. 
week. 


will appear 


Mopern Trautan Artists (10° S. ii. 468). 

Daniele Bucciarelli, Professor of Drawing 
it the Communal School at Modena, is also a 
painter, and resides at No. 84, Via Valegtro 
an that city. 


Federico Cessi is engaged at the NKegia 
Scuola, Modena. 
Vicenzo Marchio is, I believe, dead some 
years ago. 
Further information may be obtained from. 
Cav. d’ Atri, modern picture dealer, Via Con- 
Rome. Joun Here. 


Acyostic Ports (10° §. ii. 528).—I should 
think that Dr. Krurcer will be likely to get 
| what he wants if he writes to The Aqnosti 
Jovrnal, Farringdon Road, London. 
Tomas. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

A Eualish Di. fionary on ITistorvical Prine ipl 
Dr. dames A. H. 
(Vol. VIL.) (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

A SENSIBLE advance towards ~ completion of Dr. 

Murray's great task is made by the issue with the 

new year of a triple part of vol. vii. , containing a 

large instalment of the letter P. It occupies 16s. 

paces, and supplies a total of 4,720 words illustrated 

»y 18,089 quotations. Against these figures Funk’s 
‘Standard’ can oppose 2,588 words and 348 quo 
tations, Of this important contribution to the 
alphabet two main words only, parrock (whence 
pola fence or hurdles with which a space is 
enclosed, a paddock, and path, belong to Old 
English, though, as we are told, a few others, such 
as porsicy, part, pear, pease, and pea (in peacock), 
had been introduced from Latin before or during 
Anglo-Saxon times, The remaining words appear 
first in Middle English or the modern period. Few 
words are from the Greek, such as are given being, 
with the exception of patriarch, patriot, and their 
derivatives, scientific formations from patho. Words 
from Spanish, Italian, Dutch, and Low German 
are also few, and there are none of old Norse 
derivation. Turkish contributes — Tamil 
pariah and patchouli, Chinese I’choe, and the 
Algonquin group pemmican. Pass as a verb occu- 
pies sixteen columns, its senses, uses, and con 
structions branching out into 140 sense-groups. 
Other considerable articles are those on part, par 
tiewar, party, pay, peace, pon, and pene’. Attention 
is drawn to the fact that pes, in the phrase * to 
come to pass, ti ay parently not ave ob infinitive, 
but a noun meeninn ‘event,’ ‘issue,’ or ‘ fulfil 
ment.’” 

Pariah first appears in Purchas’s ‘ Pilgrimage 
(1613) under the form of Parcas, who are naively 
said to be “ worse than the Diuell.” Curious infor 
mation is found under Pariay. Pari pass is 
accepted into the language, as it is in the ‘Stanford 
The derivation of the name 
Garden from Robert de Paris, who had a house 
there in the time of Richard IL. is quoted from 
Blount’s ‘Glossographia’ without comment. It is 
impossible to condense within reasonable space the 
amount of information supplied concerning parish, 
which first ap pears in Norman French as paroch 
(hence parochial). Parish clrk is met with in 
1386, parish comne!s in W772. Under park we find 
Sa parkes gate in 1266, We fail to trace Shake- 
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speare’s “‘I’ll be a park, and thou shalt be my 
deer.” The origin of parkin, a Yorkshire luxury, 
is unknown. It is probably, as is conjectured, from 
the name Perkin, with er sounded as ar, as is con- 
stantly the case. Under parle, parley, and other 
words of cognate derivation is much of interest. These 
lead naturally to parliament, the discussion of which 
supplies one of the most interesting essays in the 
work. The amount of historical information fur- 
nished under this head is not easily indicated. It is 
satisfactory to find an account of the French pay/e- 
ment, often misused by English writers. Parlia- 
mentarian is used so early as 1613. Par/ouwr has 
also an interesting history. Parlovs is, of course, 
a syncopated form of perilous. Under Parnassian 
Mr. Gosse is given as authority for the use of a 
term applied to poets of the nineteenth century 
helonging to the Parnasse Moderne. ‘That name, it 
might be indicated, is taken from the ‘ Parnasse 
Natyrique’ of the seventeenth century. Parole has 


more signifieations than are generally known. | 


Paroxysm, in the form paroxixsmos, is encountered so 
early as 1577. No very definite origin is found for 
parrot, which is first encountered in 1525. Some 


space is devoted to parsley, pctersilie, petrostlye, | 


&c.: and much that is interesting and instructive 
is furnished concerning parson Many of the com- 
binations of part, such as part-song, are of extreme 
interest. Part as a verb, **Come let us kiss and 
part,” is not less worthy of “4 Carew and 
Cowley both use parterre. Walpole has, ‘‘ I am not 
partiel tothe family.” Under partic/e we should 
like Byron's “*The mind, that very fiery particle.’ 
Partlet, the name of a hen, is no older than 
Chaucer, and parturition is no earlier than the middle 
of the seventeenth century ; parturient is half a 
century older. arty has, of course, many signi- 
fications. Party, in “the spirit of party,” first 
appears in 1729. De Quincey claims to have coined 
parvanimity in 1830, as an antithesis to magnanimity. 
Boyle used it, however, acentury and a half earlier. 
Wotton first uses Pasquinade in 1592. Of Pasquin, 
the coadjutor of Marforius, an excellent account is 
given. We would fain draw attention to paffen, 
patter, and a hundred more words, and have not, 
indeed, gone through more than a section of the 
number. As is obvious, however, the space we 
have to devote to notices of books is very small, 
and the calls upon it are numerous and urgent. 
We quit this instalment the more readily since we 
know that it is already being studied by some of 
our readers. No part of this monumental work has 
involved more labour than the present, and its 
appearance exactly up to date is matter for con- 
gratulation. At p. 567 the first cross-heading is not 
quite accurate. 


Diary and Letters of Madame d’ Arblay, 1:78-18y. 
With Preface and Notes by Austin Dobson. 
Vols. I. and I. (Macmillan & Co.) 

A xeEw, handsome, well-illustrated, and, in a 

sense, definitive edition of Fanny Burney’s * Diary 


and Letters’ is one of the greatest boons that can | 


be given to the lover of eighteenth-century litera- 
ture and art. Apart from the interest felt in Fanny 
herself—who, at the outset at least, before she is 
rather spoilt by homage, is a bewitching creature — 
her revelations cast a light upon England in the 
days of Johnson not elsewhere to be cbtained. As 
regards Johnson himself, who at the time the diary 
begins was close on seventy years of age, nowhere 
except in the immortal pages of Boswell can we find 


him depicted more exactly to the life. Our author 
is, indeed, herself a Boswell, whose attention to 
her subject is continually distracted to herself, of 
which she had an overweening, if easily explicable, 
estimate. Charming as she is, we are at times a 
little impatient of her egotism and her affectation, 
and, in spite of Macaulay's defence of her from the 
gross and ill-natured attack of Croker, we think 
her vainglory is but ill concealed. If ever there 
was homage by which the head of a girl might well 
be turned it was hers. Dr. Johnson seems to have 
been really in love with her during her residence at 
the Thrales’, and though he was then an old man, 
she seems almost capable of reciprocating his adora- 
tion. Reynolds was enthusiastic in her praise, and 
Burke was sincere and outspoken in homage. 
Similar tributes were paid in later days to a 
namesake, Fanny ante Mrs. Butlers but the 
worshippers in this case, though they included Mac- 
aulay, Rogers, and Longfellow, were less august. 
The present edition of the diary and letters is 
based upon the first edition, published in two 
separate instalments by Colburn in 1842 and 1846, as 
edited by her niece Charlotte Barrett. It has been 
carefully and sympathetically edited by Mr. Austin 
Dobson, whose whole life might well have been a 
preparation for the task, and whose notes are 
admirably helpful and serviceable. The notes to 
the original edition were, it was felt, inadequate to 
modern requirements, and those now supplied were 
written expressly for this issue. Conciseness has 
been a chief aim of Mr. Dobson. The information 
presented is, however, in every case adequate, and 
the whole constitutes an admirably conscientious 
and thorough piece of work. Appendices to the 
volumes are new, and include unpublished letters 
and extracts from various sources which were too 
long to be incorporated in the notes. The illustra- 
tions, consisting of portraits, views, autographs, 
and plans, have a charm of their own, and con- 
stitute an attractive feature in the work. In the 
volumes already issued we have as frontispiece to 
the first volume a portrait of Frances Burney, taken 
in 1782 by Edward Francis Burney, and to the 
second one of Hester Piozzi (Mrs. Thrale), by 
George Dance, R.A.. from the National Portrait 
Gallery. Other portraits are of Dr. Johnson, by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds; of Dr. Burney, by the same : of 
Burke, by Romney; and of Samuel Crisp, the 
heroine's “Dear Daddy.” There are in the first 
volume three autographs of Fanny Burney. The 
views, meanwhile, are numerous and well selected. 
At this period of her life when she was young and 
overflowing with animal spirits, Fanny Burney was 
simply delicious. Her style had not yet been spoilt 
by her imitation of Johnson, and her shrewd on 
vations are admirably expressed. Her delight in 
the homage she received is touching, and her 
enjoyment carries one away. In the range of lite- 
rature we scarcely know a passage more en- 
chanting than the following— which, familiar as 
it is, we must quote—upon hearing of Dr. John- 
son’s admiration for her ‘ Evelina’: “ But Dr 
Johnson's approbation !—it almost crazed me with 
agreeable surprise—it gave me such a flight of 
spirits, that I danced a jig to Mr. Crisp without 
any preparation, music, or explanation—to his no 
small amazement and diversion. I left him, how- 
ever, to make his own comments upon my friskiness, 
without affording him the smallest assistance.” <A 
more delectable possession than this is not easily 
to be hoped. The only thing that could add to its 
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value would be a reissue in the same form of the 
‘Early Diary.” That may not, however, be expected 
yet awhile. The sixth and last volume will have a 
general index. 


Boswell’ s Lite of Johnson, 2vols. (Frowde.) 
Tuoven announced as in two volumes, and issued 
in that shape, this admirably cheap and convenient 
edition of this great classic reaches us in one volume. 
Two volumes, respectively of 680 and 704 pages, are 
bound in one. So fine is, however, the paper that 


the work can easily be slipped into the pocket | 


and carried with little sense of weight. In a cheap 
edition such as this we are always disposed to 
regard portability as a crowning virtue. A man 
going for a long journey even is safe against dul- 
ness if he carries with him a book such as this, 
which he can at will dip into or study. Portraits 
of Johnson, each after Reynolds, are given as 
frontispieces to the two volumes. Vol. i. repro- 
duces the title-page to the third edition, which is 
followed in the text. LBoswell's and Malone's adver- 
tisements to the various early editions are inserted, 
as is the chronological catalogue of Johnson's prose 
works. A good index is given in the second 
volume, and the edition is complete, convenient, 
and satisfactory in all respects. 


The Poets and the Poetru of the Nineteenth Ce ntury. 
Edited by Alfred H. Miles. 3 vols. (Routledge 
A Sons.) 

ix a form equally pretty and convenient, and at a 

price which brings them within reach of all, Messrs. 

Routledge & Sons have supplied a reissue of the 

encyclopedic work of Mr. Miles upon the poets and 

poetry of the last century. Three volumes already 
issued deal with Crabbe to Coleridge, Southey to 

Shelley, and Keats to Lytton—the first Lord Lytton, 

that is. That the remaining volumes, completing 

the series, will appear we doubt not. The work 


will then have genuine value to the student, since | 


many of its contents are elsewhere inaccessible. 


Part VI. By T. N. Brushfield, M.D., 


Raleahaua. 
F.S.A. 
Many of our readers will welcome the appearance 
of a further portion of Dr. Brushtield’s ‘ 
ana,’ reprinted, like the previous parts, from the 
Transactions of the Devonshire Association. It 
furnishes a very valuable bibliographical study of 
*The History of the World,’ and reproduces the 
portrait from the third edition, 1617. Happy are 

those who have kept the successive parts. 


A Dir tionary of Abhi riations Contractions, der. 

By Edward Latham. (Routledge & Sons.) 
Who Wrote That’ By W.S. W. Curson. 

publishers. ) 
Mottoes and Barges. (Same author and publishers.) 
Turse three serviceable and pretty little volumes 
have been added to the “ Miniature Reference 
Series” of Messrs. Routledge. They are all useful, 
some of them specially so. In days in which we 
are all so unduly hurried we are ourselves often 
at a loss to know the meaning of abbreviations. 
We fancy we have before mentioned the abbre- 
viation W.L.P. on the title of a book. This meant 
Wesleyan Local Preacher, and is not given by Mr. 
Latham. whose book is, however, commendably 
full. All the works are valuable, and all are as 
cheap as they are pretty. 


(Same 


talegh- | 


Mr. E.S. Dopeson, whose synopsis of the Basque 
verb we mentioned so recently as 24 December last, 
has sent us an Essai de Traduction Basque de * Don 
| Quichotte, with instructive notes in French. It is 
printed at Biarritz by Ernest Seitz. 


Tue forty-first edition of Herbert Fry's Roval 

| Guide to the London Charities, edited by John Lane 

(Chatto & Windus), an excellent work in its class, 
| appears revised and corrected up to date. 


ANTIQUITIES OF York.—A Committee has been 
formed to promote an Exhibition of old York Views 
and Portraits of Local Worthies, to be held in 
March and April of this year, with a view to 
arousing interest in the preservation of the many 
ancient and picturesque buildings in and around 
the old city, and of illustrating the vast changes 
that have taken place in the streets, fortifications, 
&c., during the last two centuries. Possessors of 
oil paintings, water-colour drawings, engravings, 
mezzotints, lithographs, pencil drawings, original 
copper-plates, or photographs of * Old York ” or of 
York worthies, likely to interest the antiquary, 
collector, or student, who are willing to lend them 
for exhibition, are invited by the Executive Com- 
mittee to communicate with the honorary secretaries. 
Dr. Evelyn and Mr. Benson, Exhibition Build- 
ings, York. Arrangements have been made with 
the Education Committee of the York Corporation 
for the collection to be shown in the Exhibition 
Buildings, and every precaution for the safety and 
insurance of the exhibits will be taken, and mea- 
sures adopted to prevent their being photographed 
or copied without permission from the exhibitors 
themselves. 


Hotices to Corresyondents, 


We must call special attention to the followiny 
notices :— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
| and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents nust observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

yut in parentheses, meg | after the exact 
ot the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 


M. P. (“Blizzard”).— Please forward extract 
illustrating use of this word in 1802. 


G. G.—* Disbenched Judges” next week. Others 
to follow. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ** The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


‘ 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA, 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENZZUM contains Articles on 


MEMOIRS of the MARTYR KING. 

Vols. IX.-XIL. of the LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE. 

SELECTIONS from the CORRESPONDENCE of ADMIRAL JOHN MARKHAM during the YEARS 
1801-4 and 1806-7. 

MY SERVICE in the INDIAN ARMY—and AFTER. 

WESTERN EUROPE in the FIFTH and EIGHTH CENTURIES. 

BRAY of BUCKHOLT. The PROSPECTOR. DAVID the CAPTAIN. BIBLE and SWORD. 
FORTUNE'S CASTAWAY : a HISTORICAL ROMANCE. PAMELA'S CHOICE, LIMANORA: 
the ISLAND of PROGRESS. 

THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. SHORT STORIES. TWO FRENCH NOVELS. 

HIS YOUNG IMPORTANCE. AMERICAN FAMILIAR VERSE. MRS. PENNELL’S COOKERY 
BOOKS. The WORKS of MOTLEY. The LAW of COPYRIGHT. POEMS of 1848 and 
EARLIER DAYS. A DICTIONARY of QUOTATIONS in PROSE, The POETS and POETRY 
of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. MOTHER GOOSE’S MELODY. CHILDREN’S WILD 
FLOWERS. CHIRP and CHATTER. The DREAM-GARDEN. SWEDISH FAIRY TALES. 
The LITERARY YEAR-BOOK and BOOKMAN’S DIRECTORY for 1905. The POST OFFICE 
LONDON DIRECTORY. BURKE'S PEERAGE, WHITAKER’S ALMANACK and PEERAGE. 

A WINTER SUNSET. CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION of ENGLAND and WALES. WHEN WAS 
JOHN KNOX BORN? ‘HISTORY of WEXFORD. INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION of 
ASSISTANT MASTERS. 

The SCARLET PIMPERNEL. 


Last Week’s ATHENA{UM contains Articles on 


JAMES I. and VI. The DIARY of HENRY GREVILLE. The EVOLUTION of JAPAN. 

A CHRONICLE of HENRY VIII. The HISTORY of DAGENHAM. 

NEW NOVELS :—In Dewisland; The Common Lot; Sir Roger’s Heir; Duchess of Few Clothes; 
The House of Fulfilment, 

RECENT VERSE. CHINESE BOOKS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE ;—Colonial Memories ; England and the English ; Democracy and Reaction ; 
Some English Gardens; The Story of the Assisi; Irish Memories; Mra, Pritchard's School ; 
Rossetti’s Poems ; Vagabond Songs and Ballads ; Patriarchs of the Coptic Church ; The Hibbert 
Journal. 

LIST of NKW BOOKS. 

Mr. JOHN HENRY LOCK; The VICEROY’S POSTBAG ; HISTORY and the SCIENCE of ARCHIVES; 
The BOOK SALKS of 1904; The Rev. R. LOVETT; The BRITISH MUSEUM READING- 
ROOM ; The SOURCES of ALCUIN'S LITURGICAL LIBELLUS. 


ALso— 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Marshall Ward on Leaves; Huxley's Physiography ; Natural History Essays ; Geographical 
Books ; Salt-Water Fishing ; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip, 

FINE ARTS :—Memorials of Burne- Jones ; Three Landscape Exhibitions ; ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Songs ; Pianoforte Music ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—Gossip. 


The ATHENAZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.O, 
And of all Newsagents. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. IL. Jas. 14, 1905. 


NOW READY. 


Crown 8vo, neatly half-bound in blue leather and scarlet cloth, price 3s. 6d. net ; 
fall dark blue morocco, with gilt edges, round corners, price 5s. net. 


WHITAKER’S PEERAGE 
FOR THE YEAR 1905. 
BEING A DIRECTORY OF TITLED PERSONS 


AND CONTAINING 


An Extended List of the Royal Family, The Peerage with 
Titled Issue, Dowager Ladies, Baronets, Knights, and 
Companions, Privy Councillors, and Home and Colonial 
Bishops, with a Comprehensive Introduction, and an Index 
to Country Seats. 


“THE CHEAPIKST AND HANDIEST WORK ON THE 
PEERAGE EVER ISSUED.” 


London: J. WHITAKER & SONS, Lrp., 12, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C, 
NOW READY. 
WHITAKER’S ALMANACK. 


The BEST, 

The MOST COMPLETE, 

The CHEAPEST, and 

The MOST USEFUL ALMANACK 
in EXISTENCE. 


Sewe?, Half-bound, 


1 7 9 with Supplement, 
S. 

05 . 2s. 6d. 
NET. NET. 


London: J. WHITAKER & SONS, Lrp., 12, Warwick Lane, Paterno ster Row, E.C. 
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